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This Magazine gives the Negro’s 
View Regarding his own Problems 
Published by Charles Alexander at 
714 Shawmut Abenue, Boston, Mass 
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A GOOD BOOK FOR TEACH- 
ERS. 
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One of the Most Helpful Books 
Ever Written. 


Sixty-five years in the life of 
a teacher (1841-1906), by Ed- 


ward Hicks Magill. 

This is a record of the au- 
thor’s early life; of his determin- 
ed struggle for a thorough edu- 
cation, at Williston Seminary, 
Yale College, and Brown Uni- 
versity; of his distinguished 
service as a teacher in the 
Providence Fligh School, the 
Boston Latin School, and es- 
pecially at Swarthmore College. 
with which he has been associ- 
ated since its foundation—-over 
twenty years, 

Dr. Edward H. Magill’s teach- 
ing dates from the period when 
educational methods in America 
were generally crude, and often 
dull and severe; and as he was 
one of the pioneers in introduc- 
ing wiser and more efficient 
plans, the radical changes ian 
our educational system during 
the last half century are inter- 
estingly traced in this volume. 
In his own work, it was true, 
as one of his pupils has said, 
“No lesson was dull, no lecture 
perfunctory.” The human side 
of the teacher was always svc- 
cessful. Many distinguished 
men have been educated under 
Dr. Magill, and some _ striking 
incidents about them are record- 
ed by him. 
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ALEXANDER’S MAGAZINE 


CHARLES ALEXANDER 
Editor and Publisher 


714 Shawmut Ave., Boston, Mass, 
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RRRRLREKRKLALKLLLELEREEELY, 


:} DETROIT 





INFORMER: 


Francis H. Warren, Publisher | 
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Prints all the race news of 
Michigan and Canada. 

Is a fearless defender of ! 
Human Rights. 

Advocates a Rational, Sys- 
tematic and Progressive Emi- | 
ration of Colored Americans to 


LIBERIA 


Subscription Rates, 1 Yr. $1.50 
6 Months $1, 3 Months 50c. 
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ADDRESS 


The Detroit Informer § 
DETROIT, MICH. j 
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“Life and Times of Frederick 
Douglass.” Written by him- 
self. His Early Life as a 
Slave, His Escape From Bond- 
age, and His Complete Hlis- 
tory to the Time of His Death, 
with an Introduction by Judge 
George L. Ruffin of Boston. 752 
pages, price $2.50 net. Price 
to foreign countries is $2.70. 
Send money by P. O. Money 
Order to Charles Alexander, 
714 Shawmut Avenue, Boston. 
This is one of the most not- 
able books ever written by 
an ex-slave. 
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“The Sons of Allen.” By Rev. 
Horace Talbert, M. A. 
Together with a sketch of the 
rise and progress of Wilber- 
force University, Wilberforce, 
Ohio. 286 pages, price $2, pos- 
tage prepaid in any part of the 
United States. Charles Alex- 
ander, 714 Shawmut Avenue, 
Boston, Mass. 
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We Are in Search of Another Dunbar 


$50 IN GOLD FOR 
SHORT STORIES AND POEMS 


READ OUR OFFER 


If you can write a good story or a poem, enter the great con- 
test which the publisher of Alexander’s Magazine has inaugurated. 
There are many Paul Laurence Dunbars, in the Negro race if only 
they can be found. They must be found, and it is with this 
object in view that we are making this liberal and extraordinary 
offer of $50 in gold as prizes for the best stories and poems coming 
from pens of members of the Negro race. 


CONDITIONS. 

No story or poem will be considered unless it comes from the 
pen of a Negro. 

No story shall exceed 2500 words. Poem not to exceed 100 
lines. 

Each manuscript must be accompanied by at least $1.00 for one 
year’s subscription to Alexander’s Magazine, a photograph of the 
author, cost of return of manuscript in case it is not suited to our 
purposes. 

We are willing to pay a fair price for any story or poem which 
may not be a prize-winner, provided it is what we want. 


GREAT PRIZE OFFER! 
FIRST Prize for BEST SHORT STORY 
SECOND Prize for SECOND BEST SHORT STORY.... 
THIRD Prize for BEST POEM 
FOURTH Prize for SECOND BEST POEM 
Making a grand total of 








Fifty Dollars in Gold as Prizes to be distributed among the 
readers of Alexander’s Magazine ought to appeal to our literary 
friends. Each manuscript will be submitted to five competent 
literary critics of National fame who will act as judges in this 
great CONTEST and the prizes will be awarded directly after the 
close of the CONTEST. 

Send in your STORIES AND POEMS at once, with subscrip- 
tion price for the magazine. Enter this grand race-elevating CON- 
TEST. 


ADDRESS: 
CHARLES ALEXANDER, Publisher, 


714 Shawmut avenue, Boston, Mass. 
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THE SOULS 


OF BLACK FOLK 





“Herein lie buried many things which 
if read with patience may show =the 
strange meaning of being black here in 
the dawning of the Twentieth Century. 
This meaning is not without interest to 
you, gentle reader; for the problem of 
the Twentieth Century is the problem 
of the color line.’’—[W. E. B. Du Bois. 


In this way Prof. DuBois begins his remarkable 
book, and fair-minded people will find it difficult 
to resist the power and eloquence of this new 
champion, who pleads so convincingly for justice 
to his people. 

“It is one of the noteworthy books, not merely of the 


year, but of the epoch. Its every page is filled with 
vigor, spontaneity, and spirituality.” 


266 pages. Gold title. Beautiful cloth bind- 
ing. Price, postage prepaid in the United States, 
$1.85. Sent to foreign countries on receipt of $1.60. 





SEND ALL ORDERS TO 


CHARLES ALEXANDER 


714 SHAWMUT AVENUE 
BOSTON, MASS., U.S. A. 
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What We Are Doing M ale 


Very few of our readers realize to what 
extent we are working for others. We ‘ 

wate =. | WANTED: Several Colored Men 25 
are printing four newspapers that go | ; 
to people outside of this state and are |to 40 years of age, average height, 
widely read. If you are thinking of | dark color, and neat appearance for 
publishing a journal of any sort and | positions as porters on a Railroad. 


want good work at low prices write to | Apply to P. 0. Box 3147, Boston. 


CHARLES ALEXAND | 
ER | 
| 

| Abb bbbbbbbbhbbbhbbbbhhbiiisd 


714 Shawmut Avenue, Boston, Mass | $0000660000600000¢00eee00 


HAIR POMADE 
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Goode, Dunson, Henry Co. 


DEALERS IN | 


GROCERIES and 





PROVISIONS 





Ford’s Hair Pomade was ermeriy known as ¢ 
“OZONIZED OX MARROW” and is the only 
safe preparation known to us that makes the 4 
most stubborn arsh, kinky or curly 
t stubb h h, kink ly ¢ 
> hair soft, pliable and easy to comb. ¢ 
>» These results may be obtained from one ¢ 
» treatment; 2 to4 bottles are uagally sumielont 4 
4 for a year. The use of Ford’s Hair Po- 4 
made removes and prevents dandruff, 
» relieves itching, invigorates the scalp, stops ¢ 
> hair from falling out or breaking off, makes ¢ 
it grow and by nourishing the roots, gives it ¢ 
» new life and vigor. 
4 Being elegantly perfumed and harm- 
less, it is a toilet necessity for ladies, gen- 4 
tlemen and children. Ford’s Hair Po- 
> made has been made and sold continuously ¢ 
> since about 1858, and label, ‘“OZONIZED OX ¢ 
MARROW,” was registered in the United ¢ 
States Patent Office, in 1874. Be sure to get 
> 4 
Ford’s as its use makes the hair soft, 
> Glossy, Lay Down in Place and Easy to ¢ 
> Comb into any_desired style, consistent 4 
» with its length. Beware of imitations. Re- ¢ 
» member that Ford’s Hair Pomade is ¢ 
> put up only in 50c size and is made only in 4 
Chicago and by us, The genuine has the 
» signature, Charles Ford, Prest. on each 4 
> package. Refuse allothers. Full directions 4 
> with every bottle. Price only 50 cts. Sold ¢ 
» by druggists and dealers. If your druggist ¢ 
» or dealer can not supply you, he can get it 4 
for you from his jobber or wholesale dealer 
> orsend us 50 cts. for one bottle postpaid, or ¢ 
> $1.40 for three bottles or $2.50 for six bot- ¢ 
> tles, express paid. We pay postage and ex- 4 
> press charges to all points in U.S.A. When 
» ordering send postal or express money order, 4 
and mention name of this paper. Write your 
> name and address plainly to Dept. 2. . 


‘ The Ozonized Ox Marrow Co. : 


(None genuine without my signature) 
Chl, Ferd Bed 
153 E. KINZIE ST., CHICAGO, ILL. 


tamp for catalogue. T.W. TAYLOR, Howell, Mich. Agents wanted everywhere. 
ting please mention Alexagdegz’s | 40600606000000000000000006 
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Fine Family Wines and Liquors, 
J. FRANCIS HENRY, Manager. 


739 and 743 Shawmut Ave.,Boston, Mass. | 
Telephone 21003 Roxbury 
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Visit THE SAVOY EXCHANGE, 


745 Shawmut Avenue 





TAYLOR'S ELECTRIC COMB | 
aaa 


For Man or Woman 
Made of Solid Brass, highly polished ana 
niokle plated. Retains heat much 
than we _— It is indeed the 
t and simplest straightener ever 
uged to the De 
on receipt gf 506. 


ond postpai 
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jeseription. Most plete line of Hair 
il. In this country fot Golored people. Send 
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A Great Book Offer!! $93.9 








FOR $50.00 


A Small Library at Less Than Cost. 


Below you will find the titles of 
books which we have on hand all new 
and many uncut. We quote the prices 
at which these books were published 
and our prices. We will not consent 
to sell single volumes, but the whole 
lot must go to one purchaser. Note 
the price at which they were publish- 
ed and the price at which we will sell 
the whole lot. 

The Heart of the Ancient Wood, Chas. 

G. D. Roberts, 276 pp......... $1.50 
The Belle of the Bluegrass Country, 


H. D. Pittman, 424 pp......... 1.50 
Gumption, Nathn’l C. Fowler, 332 
Dk, dine Rade ae eet wakes 1.50 


White Fang, Jack London, 327 pp. 1.50 
Captain Ravenshaw, Robt. Neilson 
Stephens, 369 pp. 1.50 
The Real Benedict Arnold, Chas. Burr 
Sy, ee TO. nie eekdnweeeeses 1.50 
Where Copper Was King, Jas. North 
Wright, 352 pp 
A Modern Antaeus, 518 pp....... 1.50 
The Fundamentals and Their Con- 


a Jas. M. Buckley, D.D., 210 
tae acl as nul ce asec san ad A a 1.50 
Fighting Against Fate, Moses D. Mor- 
Se ED tikdkdndsdnanedannd 1.50 
« wo Sides of a Question, May Sinclair, 
Me Me sus wiseteutdewetaceedn 1.50 


The Autobiography of a Thief, Hutch- 
ins Hapgood, 349 pp. 1.50 
They That Took the Sword, Nathan- 
iel Stephenson, 301 pp......... 1.50 
Maudelle, a Novel Founded on Facts, 
S. Te GU, GED BR cccccccccs 1.50 


The Road Builders, Samuel Merwin, 
. £ eer 1.50 
The Price of Freedom, A. W. March- 
ee Ss ee re 1.50 


Love Stories From Real Life, Mildred 
Champagne, 222 pp........... 1.50 
Debts of Honor, Maurus Jokai, 417 
pp. 1.50 
The Charlatans, Bert Leston Taylor, 
391 pp. 1.50 


ee 
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The Lieutenant, The Girl and The 
Viceroy, Marshall Putnam Thomp- 
son, 272 pp. 


1.50 


Cr 





A Man Adrift, Bart Kennedy, 342 


.  sexeinactdsdbecesesnwesesee 1.50, 
A Prisoner in Buff, Everett T. Tomlin- 
errr re 1.50 
The Literary Guillotine, 262 pp.. 1.50 


The French People, Arthur Hassall, 
ce Fer ee 1.50 
On Satan’s Mount, Dwight Tilton, 459 
OS <i aa lan asl caSiecee  tn waar sacieds a ai 1.50 
The Children of the Nations, Poultney 
Re, Se OO kv aiscsccecens 1.50 
A Drone and a Dreamer, Nelson Lloyd, 


Bee  wcagesnsacsaceawansa cus 1.50 
Weighed in the Balance, Christian 
Ss. See TK. ate ceeesecceasas 1.50 
The Life of Henry George, Henry 
Georee, Fe, GOS Bikes ccwsscsvsce 1.50 


Luther’s works, John Nicholas Lenker, 


New Harlem—Past and present, Carl 


Horton Pierce, 332 pp......... 1.50 
Before the Crisis, Frederick Blount 
Se Oe ee 1.50 


Richard the Brazen, Cyrus Townsend 
Brady and Edward Peple, 339 p. 1.50 
As Others Saw Him, A Retrospect A. 
D. 54, Joseph Jacobs, 230 pp... 1.50 
Tennessee Todd, G. W. Ogden, 344 


Oe. cdanaecen hed duwead aaheeen 1.50 
Charles Killbuck, Francis C. Huebner, 
a On, o«ideenteeeueueswabwes 1.50 


Old Jed Prouty, Richard Golden and 
Mary C. Francis, 340 pp....... 1.50 
A West Pointer With the Boers, Col. 
. = 5 FOO 1.50 
The Cherry Ribband, S. R. Crockett, 


fo a ea ee 1.50 
Peggy O’Neal, Alfred Henry Lewis, 
Ce, Me. acecastdsetanowecshwee 1.50 


The Head of Pasht, Willis Boyd Al- 
len, 346 pp. 1.50 
A House Party, Paul Leicester Ford, 


ee ee eee ee Meeewen te 1.50 
Blue Shirt and Khaki, Jas. F. J. 
Archibald, 269 pp. ............ 1.50 


A Modern Appolos, Robert McIntyre, 

371 pp. 1.50 
In Old Alabama, Anne Hobson, 237 
- 1.60 
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China’s Open Door, Rounsevelle Wild- Hamilton, 206 pp. .......ccee 1.by 
exe treceueenne 1.50 | Opportunities, Valeria F. Penrose, 277 


A Boy’s Vacation Abroad, C. F. King, 


Ps Se UE oes rnscneentateeee 1.50 
A Quaker Scout, N. P. Runyan, 277 
Oe. .£25dd beens hebben aceaenn 1.50 


Little Pilgrimages Among the Women 
Who Have Written Famous Books, 
E. F. Harkins and C. H. L. Johnson, 


Fo ee ene 1.50 
The God of His Fathers, Jack London, 
Be MS docks ebonscaescneeen 1.50 


Nehushtan, J. R. Roe, M.D., 385 pp. 1.00 
The Mystery of Paul Chadwick, John 
W. Postgate, 248 pp........... 1.00 
Prosit, a Book of Toasts, compiled by 
Cloth, 134 pp. 1.00 
The Kansas Inferno, by a Life Prison- 
er, 164 pp. (A Study of the Criminal 
Problem) 1.00 
Saving the World, Rev. David Findley 


Bonner, A.M., D.D., 259 pp..... 1.00 
Edward Blake (College Student), 
Chas. M. Sheldon, 281 pp..... 1.00 


Constance Hamilton, Lucy May Lins- 
ley Wyatt, 183 pp. 1.00 
Hallie Marshall (a True Daughter of 
the South), F. P. Williams, 183 
ec ban nick Kanha SA 1.00 
The Vengeance of the Mob, Sam A. 


see ee eeeee 





pp. 1.00 
The Domestic Blunders of Women, A 
Mere Man, 198 pp. 1.00 
Bacon Cryptograms in Shakespeare, 
Isaac Hull Platt, 123 pp. .... 1.00 
The Case and Exceptions, Frederick 
Serer Te, Bee . ccc ccccses 1.00 
The Future of America and Ov.her 
poems, J. Madison Bell, 221 pp. 1.00 
Shoes of Iron, William McChesney 
Martin, 186 pp. 1.00 
Light Ahead for the Negro, B. A. 
SOMMEGE, TEE BB ccccccsceser 
The Doctor of Philosophy, Cyrus 
Townsend Brady, 302 pp. ...... 1.00 
How Men are Made or Corner Stones 
of Character, Daniel Hoffman Mar- 
tin, 194 pp. 1.00 
$93.00 
We will send all of books, securely 
cased to anyone sending us P. O. 
Money Order for fifty (50) dollars. 
This is the biggest book bargain we 
have ever been able to offer. 
CHARLES ALEXANDER, 
714 Shawmut Avenue, 
Boston, Mass. 
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The Sphinx Magazine 





ANNOUNCEMENT 


~y 
The Sphinx is a publication that can- 
not fail to interest cultured and thought- 
ful people. Its object is to teach the in- 
fluence that the Sun, Moon and Planets 
have upon the earth, and particularly 
upon man and his affairs. The Sphinx 
is the leading Astrological journal of the 
world, and is supported by the best writ- 
ers on Astrology in England and America, 
and is the only Magazine that is entirely 
devoted to teaching, demonstrating and 
vindicating the truth of the science as 
taught by the Egyptians. 


Price, $1.00 a volume. 20 Cents a Copy. 
(2 Vols. issued Yearly) 
Foreign Subscription and Canada $1.25 
(5 Shillings) per Volume. 


Send us your Birthday with Ten Cents 
and a stamped addressed envelope, and 
we will send you a snmap-shot of your 
Destiny. 





The Sphinx Publishing Company 


Chillicothe, Mo., U. S. A. 
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A GOOD POLICY TO PLAY 





To Whom It May Concern: 

If there is any chance to boom business 
boom it. Don’t pull a long face and look 
as though you had a sour stomach. Hold 
up your head, smile and look for better 
things. Hide your little hammer, and try 
to speak well of others, no matter how 
small you may know yourself to be. 
When a stranger drops in, jolly him. Tell 
him this is a great city—and so it is. 
Don’t discourage him by speaking ill of 
your neighbors. Lead him to believe he 
has at last found a place where good peo- 
ple live. 

Don’t knock. 

Help yourself along by becoming popu- 
lar, and push your friends with you. It’s 
very easy. Be a good fellow and soon 
you'll have a procession of followers. No 
man ever helped himself by knocking 


other people down in character and busi- | 


ness. No man ever got rich by trying to 
make others believe he was THE ONLY, 
or the only one who knew anything. You 
cannot climb the ladder of success by 
treading on other’s corns. Keep off the 
corns and don’t knock. 

You’re not the only. There are others, 
and they have brains and know some- 
thing as well as you. There’s no end of 
fun minding your own business. It makes 
other people like you. No one admires 
a knocker. 

(= Be wise, and when you want any 


(te Printing done, go toe er Ee 
CHARLES ALEXANDER, Printer 
714 Shawmut Avenue, Boston, Mass 





GEM HAIR TONIG 
is prepared especially for colored people. 
Contains hothing injurious to the hair. 


Straighten and promotes the growth 
of the hair. 


Greatest discovery in Hair Tonics. 


Destroys Dandruff. 
Send 50c. for full sized bottle. 


Write to-day. 
G. W. THOMPSON, 


SoMERSET PA. 


INDIAN SQUAW 


HAIR REMEDY 


Pamphlets Sent Free 





It makes the hair soft and 
glossy, stops its falling out, 
cures dandruff and itching 


scalp. 

Will sprout hair on bald 
heads in reasonable length 
of time. 





Price 35 Cents, 


Mrs. Elizabeth Robinson 


SOLF PROPRIETORS 
822 SPRING ST., LITTLF ROCK, ARK. 


AGENTS WANTED. 








Charles Alexande: Printer 
714 Shawmut Avenue 
Boston, Mass. 





STUDIO OF PORTRAITURE, 


C. W. WiaerneTon, Director, 








Photos enlarged in Crayon, Pastel, 
oil and water color. Designs for 
| both covers, Posters and Calenders. 
Illustrations of all kinds. 

Write 924 N. 42 Street, Omaha, 
Neb. 





Agents Wanted. 


Colored men, women, boys or girls; every town; 





extraordinary legitimate proposition; large profits. 
For territory address immediately Gram & Gibson, 
Y. M. C, A. Building, Washington, D. C. 


ITELEPHONE 1543-1 


AGENTS Allowed a Libreal 

commission on sales 

of ALEXANDER’s MaGazine. Address 
CHARLES ALEXANDER 


BOOK AND JOB PRINTER 
| 714 Shawmut Avenue, Boston, Mass 
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Alexander's Magazine... 
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of the Negro Problem 


ALEXANDER’S MAGAZINE teaches 
not dramatize our misfortunes or 
limited acquisitions. 


subscription to-day. 


714 SHAWMUT AVENUE : 


aOR a reliable record of the distinguished achievements 
# of the great men of the Negro Race in all parts of the 
world, you should read ALExANDER’s MaGazine. It is the 
most conservative monthly publication issued at the 
present time in the interest of the Race. 


among the most learned men and women of our generation. 


It selects the best examples of Race develop- 
ment as a means of inspiration and helpfulness. 
price is but One Dollar a year, single copy, Ten Cents. Send in your 
Address all communications to 


CHARLES ALEXANDER, Editor & Publisher 


Its treatment 
is fair and its contributors are 


the doctrine of optimism. It does 
paint in too glowing colors our 


The subscription 


BOSTON, MASS., U. S. A. 








Agents Make Big Money 
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THE NEGRO’S POSITION. 


The dangerously clear logic of the 
Negro’s position will more and more 
loudly assert itself in that day when 
increasing wealth and more intricate 
social organization precludes the South 
from being as it so largely is, simply 
an armed camp for intimidating black 
folk. Such waste of energy cannot be 
spared if the South is to catch up 
with civilization. And as the black 
third of the land grows in thrift and 
skill, unless skillfully guided in its 
larger philosophy, it must more and 
more brood over the red past and the 
creeping, crooked present, until it 
grasps a gospel of revolt and revenge, 
and throws its new-found energies 
athwart the current of advance. 
Even today the masses of the Negroes 
see all too clearly, the anomalies of 
their position and the moral crooked- 
ness of yours. You may marshal strong 
indictments against them, but their 
counter-cries, lacking though they ad 





in formal logic, have burning truths 
within them which you may not whol- 
ly ignore. O Southern Gentlemen! if 
you deplore their presence here, they 
ask, Who brought us? When you cry, 
Deliver us from the vision of inter- 
marriage, they answer that legal mar- 
riage is infinitely better than systema- 
tic concubinage and prostitution. 
And if in just fury you accuse their 
vagabonds of violating women, they 
also in fury quite as just may reply: 
“The wrong which your’ gentlemen 
have done against helpless black wo 
men in defiance of your own laws 
is written on the foreheads of two 
millions of mulattoes and written in 
ineffaceable blood.” And finally when 
you fasten crime upon this race as 
its peculiar trait, they answer that 
slavery was the arch-crime and lynch: 
ing and lawlessness its twin-abortion; 
that color and race are not crimes, and 
yet they it is,. which in this land 
receives most increasing condemna- 
tion, North, South, East and West. 
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AN IS A GROWTH BY LAW, AND 

not a creation by artifice, and cause and 
effect is as absolute and undeviating in the 
hidden realm of thought as in the world of 
visible and material things. A noble and 
Godlike character is not a thing of favour or 
chance, but is the natural result of continued 
effort in right thinking, the effect of long- 
cherished association with Godlike thoughts. 
An ignoble and bestial character, by the same 
process, is the result of the continued har- 
bouring of grovelling thoughts. 

Man is made or unmade by himself; in the 
armoury of thought he forges the weapons by 
which he destroys himself; he also fashions 
the tools with which he builds for himself 
heavenly mansions of joy and strength and 
peace. By the right choice and true applica- 
tion of thought, man ascends to the Divine 
Perfection ; by the abuse and wrong applica, 
tion of thought, he descends below the level 
of the beast. Between these two extremes 
are all the grades of character, and man is 
their maker and master. 
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BY HON. JOSEPH B. FORAKER 





OF OHIO 

Dismissal of Three Companies. of 
Twenty-Fifth Infantry. 

MR. FORAKER. Mr. President, 


I ask that senate bill 5729 may be laid 
before the senate. 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. The sen- 
ator from Ohio asks that the follow- 
ing bill be laid before the senate: 

The Secretary. Under Rule IX, the 
bill (S. 5729) to correct the records 
and authorize the re-enlistment of 
certain non-commissioned officers and 
enlisted men belonging to Companies 
B, C, and D, of the Twenty-fifth Unit- 
ed States Infantry, who were  dis- 
charged without honor under Special 





Orders, No. 266, War Department, 
November 9, 1906, and the restoration 
to them of all rights of which they 
have been deprived on account there- 
of. 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. Without 
objection the bill is before the senk&te. 

MR. FORAKER. Mr. President, I 
have in my hand a clipping from a 
newspaper which indicates that there 
}is a great deal of misinformation 
abroad in the land. This purports to 
be a dispatch from Washington an- 
nouncing that I was to speak on the 
Brownsville matter, that my speech 
would occupy three days, and that it 
would be in the nature of a bitter at- 
tack upon the President of the United 
States and the secretary of war: 
| This is the first time I was ever 
| charged with making or contemplat- 
|} ing a three days’ speech. I indignantly 
| deny that slander. Printed, as it is, it 
is a libel. 

But more particularly, Mr. Presi- 
dent, I desire to say that I have at 
no time had any purpose to attack the 
President or Secretary Taft in con- 
nection with this matter or in connec- 
tion with any other matter. I have 
had no vengeance to seek and no oc- 
casion to seek any, I hope. In this 
whole matter I have simply sought 
to present to the senate, in so far as I 
might be able to do so, the facts in 
regard to this unfortunate affair. 

I hope also, Mr. President, that I 
need not make any apology to the sen- 
ate for having reduced the remarks 
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that I desire to make to manuscript or 
for using that manuscript. I seldom 
make a speech in that way, but when 
I do it is, in my own mind at least, a 
compliment to the subject I am to dis- 
cuss. 

I want to present this matter in as 
concise a way as I can and in as in- 
telligent ‘a way as I can and_ within 
limitations that will enable all who 
may so desire to find out the views I 
entertain with respect to it; that is to 
say, that my remarks will not be so 
long but that all may read who may 
eare to read them. For that reason I 
have taken the trouble, which, as sen- 
ators know, I seldom do take, of put- 
ting my views on paper, and I intend 
to make use of that paper, but I hope 
I may be able to do so without unduly 
wearying my colleagues. 

Mr. President, before discussing the 
proposed legislation I desire to review 
and analyze the testimony that has 
been taken before the committee on 
military affairs. 

The resolution under which the in- 
vestigation was had precluded _ the 
committee from considering the ques- 
tion of the authority of the president 
to make the order under which the 
troops were discharged without hon- 
or, and confined the committee to an 
investigation of the facts and a report 
of the same to the senate. 

The committee observed this direc- 
tion. While this direction probably 
does not preclude me from discussing 
the constitutional right and power of 
the president to make such an order, 
yet I have fully discussed that subject 
on other occasions, and do not for that 
reason care to repeat that argument 
now. I shall confine myself, therefore, 
in what I have to say at this time, as 
the committee did, to the facts, and it 
will be my endeavor to show the ef- 
fect of the facts that have been estab- 
lished by the testimony that has been 
taken. 

Before entering upon this labor, it 
may not be amiss to remark, in view 
of the many misstatements that have 
been made, that the purpose of this in- 
vestigation has not been to embarrass 
the president or anybody else, nor has 
it been to make any capital of any 
kind, political or otherwise, against 
anybody or for anybody. 

On the contrary, it has been solely 
to establish, if possible, who did the 
shooting at Brownsville on the night 
of August 13-14, 1906, and, if it 
should turn out that the shooting was 
done by any of the discharged soldiers 








of the Twenty-fifth United States In- 
fantry, to identify, if possible, the par- 
ticular individuals who were guilty of 
participating in such shooting, and to 
identify, also, if possible, any access- 
ories either before or after the affray, 
and to ascertain, also, whether or not 
in any event there has been any so- 
called “conspiracy of silence” on ac- 
count of which the men, or any of 
them, have withheld any information 
of which they may be possessed in re- 
gard to such shooting affray; and this 
has been done with a view to giving 
effect in a practical way to the sug- 
gestions of the President himself, who, 
in his communications to congress on 
this subject, has stated in substance 
that if at any time it should appear 
that any of the men discharged were 
free from guilt with respect to the 
matter they might be exempted from 
the operations of the order of dis- 
charge without honor and be restored 
to any rights they may have lost on 
account thereof. 

With this purpose in view, about 60 
of the men discharged were called as 
witnesses, among them, in so far as 
they could be reached with subpoenas, 
the non-commissioned officers of the 
three companies, the men who were 
on guard duty that night, and every 
soldier with respect to whom there 
was the slighest cause to think he 
might have any knowledge that would 
be of any importance in establishing 
the purposes of the investigation. 

The witnesses so called embraced, 
in so far as the committee were able 
to judge, all those non-commissioned 
officers and soldiers of the battalion 
who were in a situation to know, and 
who of necessity would have known, 
something of the facts of such a raid 
if the raiders were soldiers of the 
garrison. 

The investigation has one unusual 
feature, in view of the character of it, 
that merits a word of explanation, and 
that is the fact that the men who 
were charged with guilt were first 
heard by the committee in their own 
defence, and then, after they had so 
testified, witnesses were called to 
show their guilt. 

This grew out of the fact that the 
president acted, in making his order 
for the discharge of the men without 
honor, upon testimony submitted to 
him by the inspecting officers of the 
army. 

This testimony consisted of unsworn 
statements made by citizens of 
Brownsville immediately after the 
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shooting affray occurred and by such 
statements as these inspecting officers 
felt warranted in making, based on 
their investigations at Brownsville 
and later at El Reno, to which post 
the battalion was removed a few days 
after the shooting occurred and at 
which post the battalion was stationed 
when the men were discharged. 

This testimony and these official re- 
ports of the inspecting officers were 
thought to be, as a result of the dis- 
cussion that occurred in the senate, in- 
sufficient to warrant the action that 
had been taken in discharging the 
men. 

In consequence, the president direct- 
ed Mr. Purdy, an assistant to the at- 
torney-general, and Major Blockson to 
visit Brownsville and retake the testi- 
mony upon which his action had been 
based in the form of affidavits. 

Attached to this testimony were a 
number of exhibits, such as bullets, 
thatewere said to have been cut out of 
the houses of Brownsville, into which 
they were fired on the night of the af- 
fray; exploded shells and a number of 
cartridges that were found in the 
streets at points where the shooting 
had occurred, and a bandolier which 
was picked up on the route’ over 
which the raiders passed. 

In addition, some testimony was 
submitted of experts and ordnance of- 
ficers supporting the conclusion that 
had been arrived at that soldiers of 
the Twenty-fifth United States infan- 
try had done the firing. 

This testimony was reviewed and 
submitted to the president by the sec- 
retary of war as conclusively estab- 
lishing the guilt of the men. 

The president transmitted this tes- 
timony to the senate, together with the 
report to him of the secretary of war, 
and announced in his message of 
transmittal that, in his opinion, the 
testimony showed beyond a reason- 
able doubt the guilt of the men. 

When, therefore, the senate ordered 
the investigation, it was to give the 
men an opportunity to meet the case 
that had so been made against them. 
For that reason they were called first, 
and after they had testified in such 
numbers that every member of _ the 
committee was satisfied that to callad- 
ditional witnesses from the soldiers 
was unnecessary in order to get all 
information that could be secured 
from that source, the taking of further 
testimony by the soldiers was  sus- 
pended. 

Thereupon, in order to again convict 


the men of the crime with which they 
had been charged, the same witnesses 
who had twice before testified were 
recalled and examined and cross-ex- 
amined at great length before the 
committee together with other addi- 
tional witnesses. After this testimony 
had been taken a number of officers of 
the battalion and some of the men 
were recalled in rebuttal. 

So it is that in a most important 
case, involving in its various phases 
the charge of raiding, and the shoot- 
ing up of the town, the commission of 
murder, assaults with intent to kill, 
perjury and conspiracy to withhold 
testimony to screen the _ guilty of 
crimes amounting to felonies, pun- 
ished with imprisonment in the peni- 
tentiary, we have the unprecedented 
spectacle of the men charged being 
required to appear and prove their in- 
nocence, and then to be again, for a 
third time, subjected to the accusative 
testimony upon which the whole case 
against them does and must of neces- 
| sity rest. 
| While it may be said that this does 
not alter the truth, yet it remains 
| that it is a violation of the practice 
| that has been observed since the be- 
ginning of the common law for the 
protection of those who were charged 
with crime, and a practice that has 
for the accused in all cases where 
crime is charged only that rea- 
sonable advantage of fully ad- 
vising the accused before he 
enters upon his defence of what 
it is that he is accused and with 
what testimony in all its details it is 
sought to establish such accusation. 
I do not mention this to complain 
about it, for the record will disclose 
to any unbiased man who may study 
it that, notwithstanding this disadvan- 
|}tage, and notwithstanding the many 
other disadvantages to which these 
men were subjected, they have given 
their evidence with such straightfor- 
ward frankness and with such mani- 
fest truthfulness that, in my opinion, 
nothing remains to show their com- 
plete vindication except only the dis- 
covery of the real culprits, which time 
will surely make unless the adage that 
“murder will out” has ceased to be a 
truth. 

It is necessary to an intelligent dis- 
cussion of the testimony to make a 
brief explanatory statement as to the 
general situation at Brownsville on 
the night of the affray. 

The government reservation known 
as “Fort Brown” is situated on the 
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bank of the Rio Grande river immedi- 
ately opposite Matamoros, Mexico, 
and within the limits of the town of 
Brownsville, the principal streets and 
parts of which are immediately north 
of the reservation. 

The reservation is bounded on the 
northern side by a brick wall some 
four or five feet in height at the point 
where the principal part of the shoot- 


ing affray is alleged to have com- 
menced. 
The garrison consisted of three 


companies—B, C and D of the Twen- 
ty-fifth United States infantry, col- 
ored. 

These were quartered in barracks 
that stood in a line 100 feet south of 
the reservation wall, so that the rear 
of the barracks looked out northward- 
ly toward the town. 

The main gate or entrance to the 
reservation opened out into Elizabeth 
street, which was the principal street 
of Brownsville. 

These companies occupied separate 
barracks. D. company barracks stood 
to the left of the road leading out of 


the reservation through the main en- | 


trance into Elizabeth street; B com- 
pany barracks stood immediately to 
the right of this road, and C company 
barracks stood next on the right of B 
barracks. 

The barracks fronted on a parade 
ground, on the opposite side of which 
were the quarters of the officers, oc- 
cupied on the night of the affray by 
Maj. Charles W. Penrose, the com- 
manding officer of the battalion and 
the post; Captain Lyon, commanding 
Company D; Captain Macklin, com- 
manding Company C; Lieutenant Law- 
rason, commanding Company B, and 
Lieutenant Grier, acting quartermas- 
ter and commissary of the post. 

Parallel with Elizabeth street and 
120 feet eastwardly from the same, in 
the middle of the block, is an ailey, 20 
feet in width, known in the testimony 
as “Cowen alley.” 

The mouth of this alley approaches 
the fort at a point about opposite the 
space between the B company and C 
company barracks. 

Along the wall outside the reserva- 
tion was a road 30 feet in width, called 
the Garrison road. 

Along the wall inside the reserva- 
tion were the sinks, coal houses and 
other outbuildings of the barracks. 

The barracks were two-story build- 
ings, with lower and upper porches in 
rear along their entire length. 


Each of these baracks was. about 
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165 feet in width. The upper porch 
was only 12 feet above the ground. 
The charge against the soldiers is 
that a few minutes before midnight, 
August 13, 1906, a squad, estimated by 
the different witnesses all the way 
from five or six to twenty, in pursu- 
ance of a carefully planned and pre- 
conrerted conspiracy to shoot up the 
town, in some way secured their guns 
from the gun racks, opened fire on the 
town from the upper porch of B bar- 
racks, then rushed down to the ground 
and to the wall separating the reser- 
vation from the town, jumped over 
the wall at a point opposite the Cowen 
alley, proceeded northwardly along 
that alley a distance of two or three 
squares, shooting into the houses, ho- 
tels and saloons, and at citizens on 
the streets, with the result that they 
fired probably from two to three hun- 
dred shots, killed a bartender of the 
Tillman saloon by the name of Frank 
Natus, killed the horse of the lieuten- 
ant of police, Dominguez, wounding 
him in his left arm, and did other 
damages of one kind. and another; that 
at the corner of the alley and Thir- 
teenth street, where the Miller Ho- 
tel is situated, the squad divided, one 
portion of it going east on Thirteenth 
street to Washington street, the next 
street east of Elizabeth street, where 
they fired a number of shots into the 
house of a revenue deputy by the 
name of Starck; that after this, which 
was the last of the firing, they re- 
turned to the fort and joined their 
companies without being detected by 
their officers, who were at that time 
wide-awake and engaged in the for- 


| mation of the companies. 


Finally, under the stress of circum- 
wag further charged that, 
in the mature of things, it was impos- 
sible for such a squad of soldiers to 
plan and execute such a conspiracy 
without many, if not all, of the other 
members of the battalion having 
knowledge which, if disclosed, would 
identify the particular individuals who 
participated in the shooting, and that 
the inability of the inspection officers 
and others to secure any such informa- 
tion was to be attributed to a con- 
spiracy of silence into which all hav- 


ing such knowledge, whether few or 
many must have entered. 
The gradual evolution of this last 


charge is interesting, suggestive and 
instructive. 

It had its inception, so far as the 
record discloses, in the following pas- 
sage from the report of Major Block- 
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som, dated at Brownsville, August 29, 
1906: 

The officers appeared to be trying to 
find the criminals, but it is certainly 
unfortunate for the reputation of the 
battalion that they have as yet hardly 
discovered a single clue to such a ter- 
rible preconcerted crime, committed 
by so many men. 

I believe the battalion had an ex- 
cellent reputation up to the 13th of 
August, but the stain now upon it is 
the worst I have ever seen in the 
army. 

Many of its old soldiers who had 
nothing to do with the raid must 
know something tangible as to iden- 
tity of the criminals. If they do not 
disclose their knowledge, they should 
be made to suffer with others more 
guilty, as far as the law will permit. 
If satisfactory evidence concerninz 
the identity of the criminals does not 
come from members of the battalion 
before a certain date to be fixed by 
the war department, I recommend that 
all enlisted men of the three compa- 
nies present on the night of August 13 
be discharged the service and debar- 
red from re-enlistment in the army, 
navy, or marine corps. 

This suggestion, without the help 
of any further testimony, took definite 
form in the order of October 4, 1906, 
issued by the Assistant Secretary of 
War, directing General Garlington to 
make an investigation, in the follow- 
ing language: 

The President authorizes you to 
make known to those concerned the 
orders given by him in this case, 
namely: “If the guilty parties can not 
be discovered, the President approves 
the recommendation that the whole 
three companies implicated in this 
atrocious outrage should be dismissed, 
and the men forever debarred from 
re-enlisting in the Army and Navy of 
the United States.” 

And in this connection the President 
further authorizes you to make known 
to those concerned that unless such 
enlisted men of the Twenty-fifth In- 
fantry as may have knowledge of the 
facts relating to the shooting, killing 
and riotous conduct on the part of the 
men with the organizations serving at 
Fort Brown, Texas, on the night of the 
13th of August, 1906, report to you 
such facts and all other circumstances 
within their knowledge which will as- 
sist in apprehending the guilty par- 
ties, orders will be immediately is- 
sued from the War Department dis- 
charging every man in Companies B, 





C, and D, of the Twenty-fifth Infan- 
try, without honor, and forever debar- 
ring them from re-enlisting in the 
Army or Navy of the United States, 
as well as from employment in any 
civil capacity under the government. 

The time to be given to the enlisted 
men of Companies B. C and D, Twen- 
ty-fifth Infantry, for consideration of 
this ultimatum will be determined by 
you. If, at the end of the time desig- 
nated, the facts and circumstances of 
the occurence in question have not 
been established sufficiently clearly 
to indicate a reasonable certainty of 
securing a conviction of the guilty par- 
ties by evidence obtained from enlist- 
ed men of the first battalion, Twenty- 
fifth Infantry, you will report the con- 
dition by wire to the Military Secre- 
tary. 

General Garlington made his investi- 
gation, therefore, with this thought 
before him, but made no further prog- 
ress than to suggest in a vague sort 
of way that the men had “possibly” 
come to a common understanding that 
they would not give any information 
of which they might be possessed that 
would lead to the identification of any 
of the raiders. 

On this point he said in his report 
that all the men denied guilt, or guilty 
knowledge, but that these denials— 
indicated a possible general under- 
standing among the enlisted men of 
this battalion of the position they 
would take in the premises— 

And I call the attention of senators 
particularly to this— 
but I could find no evidence of such 
understanding. 

No evidence that there was any con- 
spiracy of silence. I emphasize that, 
because that, you will discover as we 
proceed, is an important part‘of this 
case in so far as there is any case left. 

Upon this report, without an iota of 
additional testimony—in other words, 
upon the mere suggestion of General 
Garlington and others that an agree- 
ment to withhold testimony had been 
entered into among the men, of which 
General Garlington was careful to say 
he had found no evidence—the Presi- 
dent ordered all the men discharged. 

Of that which was only “possible,” 
in the opinion of General Garlington, 
and of which he “could find no evi- 
dence,” the President, without any ad- 
ditional testimony, became _ so thor- 
oughly convinced by the time he felt 
it necessary to defend his action that 
in his message to the Senate of De- 
cember 19, 1906, he said: 
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A blacker crime never stained the | ant of what occurred. It is well- 
annals of the army. It has been supple- | nigh impossible that any of the non- 
mented by another, only less black, in | commissioned officers who were at the 
the shape of a successful conspiracy | barracks should not have known what 
of silence for the purpose of shielding | occurred. 
those who took part in the original | This so-called “Purdy testimony” 


conspiracy of murder. | was given by the citizens of Browns- 
At another point in that same mes- | ville, and was largely but a repetition 
sage he said: lof the testimony given previously, 


Yet some of the noncommissioned | though not given under oath. It did 
officers and many of the men of the|not embrace any testimony of the 
three companies in question have | soldiers, or of anybody, in regard to 
banded together in a conspiracy to|a withholding of knowledge by the 
protect the assassins and would-be as- | soldiers, and there was no pretense 
sassins who have disgraced their uni- | on the part of anyone that any evi- 
forms by the conduct above related. | dence had been discovered since Gen- 
Many of these noncommissioned of-|eral Garlington’s report to indicate, 
ficers and men must have known, and | much less establish, a conspiracy of 


all of them may have known, circum- | silence, and at that time he officially 
|reported that he could find no evidence 
| whatever of any conspiracy of silence. 
| But whether justified or not, the men 
were finally charged with— 

1. The organization of a conspiracy 

|to shoot up the town. 
2. That the squad which did the 
| shooting necessarily had a number of 
| accessories both before and after the 
fact. 

3. That the first shots were fired 
from the upper gallery of B barracks. 

4. That other shots were fired from 
within the reservation. 

5. That the raiders then jumped 
over the wall and committed the out- 
rages mentioned, returned to quarters, 
and joined their companions without 
the detection of any of them by their 
commissioned officers. 

6. That of necessity such a conspir- 
acy could not have been formed and 
executed without many, if not all, of 
the enlisted men, particularly the non- 
commissioned officers, having knowl- 
edge, which, if disclosed, would lead to 
the identity of the raiders, and that 
the refusal of the men to _ disclose 
such information was evidence of a 
conspiracy of silence to defeat the 
ends of justice. 

Evidence Against the Soldiers. 

The testimony to support these 
charges consists of two classes—so- 
called “eyewitnesses,” who testified to 
their personal observations and cir- 
cumstantial evidence, such as_ the 
finding of cartridges, exploded shells, 
and so forth, at the places where the 
firing was done. 

We are told in the majority report 
that there were fifteen witnesses who 
saw the men who did the firing and 
recognized them as soldiers from the 
garrison. Most of these witnesses 
have testified four different times. 


stances which would have led to the 
conviction of those engaged in the 
murderous assault. They have stol- 
idly, and as one man, broken their 
oaths of enlistment and refused to 
help discover the criminals. 

A charge as to which, by the latest 
report laid before the President, it was 
said there was no testimony what- 
ever. Although diligently searched 
for, the inspecting officers of the army 
had been unable to find any testi- 
mony. 

In his message to the Senate of Jan- 
uary 14, 1907, after the Purdy testi- 
mony had been taken and the Presi- 
dent felt called upon to further de- 
fend his action, he said: 

The testimony of the witnesses and 
the position of the bullet holes show 
that fifteen or twenty of the negro 
troops gathered inside the fort and 
that the first shots fired into the town 
were fired from within the fort—some 
of them, at least, from the upper gal- 
leries of the barracks. 


* * * * ~ * * 
It is out of the question that the fif- 
teen or twenty men engaged in the 


assault could have gathered behind the 
wall of the fort, begun firing, some of 
them on the porches of the barracks, 
gone out into the town, fired in the 
neighborhood of 200 shots in the town, 
then returned—the total time occu- 
pied from the time of the first shots 
to the time of their return being some- 
where in the neighborhood of ten min- 
utes—without many of their comrades 
knowing what they had done. 

Indeed, the fuller details as estab- 
lished by the additional evidence ta- 
ken since I last communicated with the 
Senate make it likely that there were 
very few, if any, of the soldiers dis- 
missed who could have been ignor- 
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First, before the citizens’ commit- Their front windows looked out over 
tee a day or two after the shooting oc- | the reservation. Rendall testified that 
curred. |}he was awakened by the first shots 

Second, before the grand jury of| that were fired; that he went to his 
Cameron County, in which Brownsville | window and looked out over the reser- 
is situated. ; vation to see what was occurring; 

Third, before the Penrose court-mar- | that while he was looking to his right, 
tial, and finally before the Senate|in the direction of the barracks occu- 
Committee on Military Affairs. | pied by D Company, he heard a shot 

Their testimony so given is suffi-| to his left which sounded as though it 
ciently contradictory to show that it had been fired from some point in the 
is unreliable. reservation; that thereupen he turned 

But, aside from the contradictions | his head to the left to look in the 
on account of the darkness of the night, | direction from which the sound came, 
many things that were testified to by | and saw two other shots fired in suc- 
these witnesses could not have possi-| cession; that they were fired from 
bly been observed by them. |} somewhere near the east end of B 

There were no artificial lights in the | Company barracks, and that the piece 
Cowen alley and no light of any kind /|from which these shots were fired, 
in the reservation, except at the main | whether a gun or a revolver, seemed 
gate, 120 feet distant from the mouth |to be pointed upward, for the shots 
of Cowen alley. |seemed to be fired into the air. He 

In all the immediate neighborhood | then saw and heard men moving to- 
of the points where, according to all| ward the wall at a point in front of 
the witnesses the first shots were | the mouth of Cowen alley, and saw 
fired, whether inside or outside the | and heard them jump over the wall 
reservation, it was as dark as a very | at that point. 
dark night could make it. On further examination and cross- 

These witnesses testified that hear- | examination the witness stated that he 
ing the firing they went to their win-/| was 72 years of age; that he was total- 
dows, looked out into this darkness, | ly blind in one eye; that he had been 
and at a distance ranging all the way |for a generation (laughter), and that 
from 30 up to 150 feet saw the firing | his sight from the other had been so 
party and recognized them as soldiers | far impaired that he had been compel- 
from the garrison by the color of their | led to wear glasses for many years. 
faces, by the uniforms they wore, and| Before the Penrose court-martial he 
the guns they carried. | testified that when he was awakened 

It is unnecessary to go over this|and got up and went to the window 
evidence in a detailed way, for, con-|he put on his glasses and therewith 
ceding for the sake of argument that | saw what he narrated. 
the witnesses undertook to testify| Before the Senate committee he said 
truthfully, the flimsy and unreliable |he desired to change that statement; 
character of the whole of it is fairly | that on reflection he had come to the 
indicated by the testimony of the four |conclusion that he did not wear his 
principal so-called “eyewitnesses.” | slasses while making the observations 

Without their testimony there is no | about which he testified, but he claim- 
credible evidence whatever to sup-|ed that at night his sight was better 
port the charge that the first shots | without glasses than with them. 
were fired from the barracks or from! But passing by all these damaging 
any place within the reservation or | features of his testimony and giving 
that there was any jumping over the | credence to what he says, the shots 
wall by anybody. |}he saw fired were doubtless those 

Without the testimony of these four | fired by the sentinel, who testifies that 
witnesses the testimony of the officers | after the first fusillade of shots he 
and the men of the battalion that the | passed between B and C barracks to 
shooting commenced at some point | the front line, where, facing toward 
outside the reservation stands practi-|the parade ground, he held his piece 
cally uncontradicted. | in the air and fired upward three shots 

These witnesses were George W./in succession, calling out after each 
Rendall and his wife, Jose Martinez | shot, “Corporal of the guard—number 
and J. P. McDonel. two.” That was the kind of signal 

Rendall and his wife lived in the | which under such circumstances he 
upper story of a building that stood | was required to give. 
on the corner of Elizabeth street and Rendall was in a situation to have 
the Garrison road. seen other shots, if any had been fired. 
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He did not see any others. 

His testimony that he saw a body 
of men after these shots move toward 
the wall and heard them jump over 
into the Garrison road is simply in- 
credible, because the uncontradicted 
testimony of all the witnesses is that 
the night was one of such unusual 
darkness that without the aid of ar- 
tificial light it would have been im- 
possible for a man with good eyes to 
have seen what he described at a dis- 
tance of 150 feet, which was approxi- 
mately the distance at which he 
claims to have witnessed this occur- 
rence, or at 100 feet or at 50 feet or 
with any degree of certainty at even 
20 feet. 

But on this point Mr. Rendall is con- 
tradicted by the witness McDonel, 
who lived in that immediate neighbor- 
hood and who testified that when the 
first shots were fired he ran out on to 
the street and to a point only a few 
feet from the mouth of the Cowen 
alley, and that he saw the men who 
did the firing pass into the alley and 
saw them engaged in firing into Cow- 
en’s house one square away. 

He says these men did not come 
from over the wall, but from Elizabeth 
street, and that he was in a situation 
to have seen them if they had come 
over the wall, and that nobody did 
cross the wall. 

Jose Martinez claims that he was 
sitting in the front part of a room oc- 
cupied by him at the corner of the al- 
ley and the garrison road where the 
firing commenced; that immediately, 
—‘instantaneously,” to use his exact 
language—he put out his light and 
threw himself on the floor and _ re- 
mained there for probably thirty min- 
utes, or even longer, until the firing 
had all ceased. 

At one point in his testimony he 
claimed to have looked out at his back 
window, although his position on the 
floor made that impossible, and to 
have seen the raiders pass up the al- 
ley toward the Cowen house, and that 
he recognized them as _ soldiers, al- 
though he could not see their faces. 

On all these points he flatly con- 
tradicted himself. 

Mrs. Rendall saw nothing except 
some men passing through the reser- 
vation shortly after the firing com- 
menced from the direction of D. Bar- 
racks toward the poirt in the reserva- 
tion opposite the Cowen alley. She 
did not see them jump over the wall, 
nor hear them jump over ,the wall, 
nor pretend to see any firing within 





the reservation beyond a single flash 
which she could not locate. She did 
not even see the two shots about 
which her husband testified. 

Other contradictory statements might 
be cited, but it is unnecessary to add 
to those already given. They are suf- 
ficient to show that these witnesses, 
on account of the darkness and the 
excitement, made only the most im- 
perfect observation and were unable 
at the different times they testified to 
recall them with accuracy or in such 
a way as to clearly establish anything 
which they testified to, except only 
that somewhere in their locality the 
firing commenced by which they were 
aroused, and that almost immediately 
afterwards the call to arms was sound- 
ed, the different companies were form- 
ed, and they saw bodies of men mov- 
ing in different directions within the 
reservation, all of which, in a general 
way, is entirely consistent with what 
did in fact happen. 

That the testimony of these so-call- 
ed “eye-witnesses,” aside from the 
many contradictions by themselves 
and by one another, was entirely unre- 
liable is shown by the testimony of 
all the officers and the many other 
witnesses who testified as to the dark- 
ness of the night and the impossibil- 
ity of recognizing individuals at any 
distance without the help of artificial 
light. 

Major Penrose testified that he 
could not distinguish one of his white 
officers from one of his colored enlist- 
ed men at a distance from him of 10 
feet, and at that distance he could 
tell nothing about how anyone was 
dressed. 

Every other officer of the battalion 
testified to the same general effect— 
giving instances of inability to make 
personal recognition at the distance 
of from 5 to 10 feet. 

In addition to the testimony there 
is in the record the testimony of a 
number of officers of other companies, 
based on actual experiments, that the 
flashes of the guns from the firing of 
them would not make a light from 
which anyone could be _ recognized 
and that it is utterly impossible with- 
out the aid of artificial light to tell 
anything about a firing party at any 
distance in the dark. 

There were two or three witnesses 
who claimed to have seen the raiders 
by the aid of artificial light. 

The chief of these was Paulino 
Preciado, the editor of a newspaper 
published in the Spanish language, 
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called “El Porvenir.” His testimony 
on this point already before the com- 
mittee was in flat contradiction of his 
testimony before the Cameron County 
grand jury and in flat contradiction 
of the statement he published in his 
paper immediately after the shooting. 

Besides these contradictions, which 
were sufficient to cause Secretary Taft 
to discredit him, he had pending in the 
State Department at the time when he 
testified before the Senate committee 
a claim against the United States Gov- 
ernment for $10,000 damages alleged 
to have been sustained by reason of 
a claim that he had been slightly 
wounded. 

But he was further contradicted by 
the fact that one of the bullets fired 
into the saloon where he was passed 
through the window and lodged in a 
post in front of Crixell’s saloon on the 
opposite side of the street, which was 
subsequently extracted and found to 
be not an army bullet with a metallic 
case, but.a lead bullet of different com- 
position from those which the soldiers 
were furnished with. 

In the whole evidence from begin- 
ring to end there is not a particle of 
testimony from any so-called eyewit- 
nesses that is not either contradicted 
by the witness himself or by some 
other witness or which is not shown 
by uncontradicted testimony as to the 
effect of darkness on the vision to 
have been unreliable if not impossible. 

If senators would know how difficult 
it is to recognize anyone in the night 
time they have only to stand on the 
sidewalk anywhere here in Washing- 
ton at night and undertake to recog- 
nize some one passing only so far dis- 
tant from them as across the street. 
Unless they come under the rays of 
artificial light or in some other way 
are aided they will find it impossible 
to tell whether a man is a white or 
black or anything about how he is 
dressed. 

Since this testimony has been on 
my mind to such an extent, almost 
every night as I pass along the streets 
I find myself experimenting in this 
way, looking to see at a distance if I 
can recognize whether a man whom I 
see moving is a white man or a color- 
ed man or how he is dressed. I ask 
every senator here to experiment in 
that way. It is no trouble. It is 
rather interesting, and when you have 
thus experimented for yourself you 
will be able to set aside all this so- 
called testimony of “eyewitnesses,” for 
there is not one of them who was in 








a situation where he could tell any- 
thing at all that was reliable, and the 
cross-examination of every one of 
them disclosed that there was nothing 
reliable about the testimony that he 
gave in that particular. 
Circumstantial Evidence. 

The most damaging testimony 
against the soldiers, when taken with- 
out explanation, was the finding in 
the alleys and streets where the firing 
occurred of exploded shells, clips, car- 
tridges, etc. 

It was the production of these shells 
and clips and cartridges by Mayor 
Combe and his report to Major Pen- 
rose that they had been picked up in 
the streets at points where the firing 
occurred that caused Major Penrose 
and his officers to think that their 
men must have done the firing. 

These exploded shells show by their 
stamp that they were manufactured 
by the Union Metallic Cartridge Com- 
pany, that they were army shells, and 
that they were manufactured in the 
month of December, 1905. 

The bullets cut out of the houses 
into which they were fired that night 
bear marks indicating that they might 
have been fired out of Springfield 
rifles, and upon analysis were found 
to have been the same kind of a bul- 
let which the Union Metallic Car- 
tridge Company was manufacturing 
in the month of December, 1905, and 
supplying to the army. 

But this testimony in connection 
with other facts established, became 
testimony for the soldiers, instead of 
against them, as I shall undertake 
to show when I come to discuss this 
particular evidence as a part of the 
case made in favor of the men. 

Motive. . 

The case against the soldiers fails 
in another important particular. No 
adequate motive—in fact, no motive 
whatever—is shown for such an as- 
sault upon the town. 


There is an attempt to show that 
they had a motive in the fact that 
they were debarred from drinking 
with the white people in the saloons 
of Brownsville; that one of their num- 
ber—a man by the name of Newton— 
was brutally assaulted, knocked down 
with a revolver, and painfully injured 
without any sufficient justification or 
excuse, and that another soldier, by 
the name of Reed, when returning 
from Matamoros was pushed into the 
water by a customs officer on account 
of some trifling misbehavior. 
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The evidence shows that the  sol- 
diers frequented the saloons but very 
little, and that they never made any 
complaint to their officers or to any- 
body else on account of being de- 
barred by some of the saloons of 
Brownsville from drinking at the same 
bar with white people. 

On the contrary, the _ testimony 
shows positively that they did not 
make any such complaint. 


Both Major Blocksom and General | 
Garlington report that they did not | 


hear any complaints on that account, 
and that the men, one and all, whom 
they interrogated, insisted that they 
did not harbor any resentment by 
reason of that fact. 

The testimony further shows that a 
few of the saloons did not allow the 
soldiers to enter; that a few others 
provided separate bars for their ac- 
commodation; that quite a number of 
saloons, especially those kept by 
Mexicans, did not discriminate in any 
way, but gave to the soldiers’ the 
same accommodations they gave to the 
citizens. 

The testimony shows that the Till- 
man saloon, where Frank Natus was 
the barkeeper, provided a separate bar 
and accommodated the soldiers in such 
a way that no one of them ever made 
the slightest objection on account of 
the treatment they received. 

If the soldiers had shot up the 
town on account of discrimination 
against them by the saloons, it is reas- 
onable to suppose they would have 
shot into saloons that did not allow 
them to enter, rather into a saloon— 
for the Tillman saloon is the only one 
they did fire into—where they were 
provided with accommodations to 
which they had never taken any ex- 
ception. 

It would seem more reasonable to 
suppose that if the shooting of Natus 
had any reference to the treatment of 
the soldiers by the saloons, that he 


was killed by somebody who objected | 


to the saloons accommodating the sol- 
diers rather than by the soldiers who 
were accommodated. It seems to me 
that is a self-evident proposition. 

But, however that may be, there is 
no excuse for saying that the soldiers 
had, as a motive for shooting up the 
town, discrimination against them by 
the saloons, except only as it is de- 
duced as a conclusion that because 
they were debarred from some of them 


| that although the town was well sup- 
| plied with saloons, yet they spared all 
|}except only one where they had been 
| given accommodations that were at 
| least reasonably satisfactory. 

| As another evidence that the  sol- 
|diers were seeking revenge, Major 
Blocksom reported that the house of 
|the deputy customs officer, Starck, 
| which was fired into, stood next door 
|; to the house occupied by the deputy 
customs officer, Tate, who assaulted 
Private Newton, and that it was doubt- 
less fired into by mistake, the _ sol- 
diers thinking they were firing into 
Tate’s house instead of Starck’s 
house. 

| There is no testimony to justify 
such a conclusion except only the fact 
that the major reasoned, or thought 
he did, that because Newton had been 
assaulted by Tate he and his compan- 
ions desired to revenge Newton’s 
wrongs by shooting into Tate’s house 
in the hope they might kill him or 
some member of his family. 


The fact did not interfere with the 
| mental operations of the major in 
reaching this conclusion that there 
|was not one scintilla of testimony to 
|show that Newton or any other sol- 
|dier of the battalion knew that Tate 
had a house, or on what street it 
| stood, or at what point on any street 
'it stood. Nor is there any testimony 
| whatever to show that Newton knew 
| who the man was who struck him ex- 
cept only as he was told subsequently 
by Captain Macklin, commander of his 
| company, who undertook to investi- 
gate the matter, that he had learned 
|that he had been knocked down by a 
|! United States customs officer by the 
name of Tate. There is no testimony to 
!show that Captain Macklin, or any- 
| body else connected with the battalion, 
| had any knowledge whatever as to the 
location of Tate’s residence or whether 
he had any residence. 


But if the knocking down of New- 
|ton, with the revolver, by Tate was a 
| sufficient motive to account for the 
|shooting up of the town, and an at- 
|} tempt to shoot up the house of Tate, 
which was prevented only by a mis- 
| take of Starck’s house for Tate’s house 
| then there was an equally good and 
| better founded reason for supposing 
that Starck’s house was fired into not 
by soldiers, but by others who had a 
sufficient cause for firing into it, but 


they were angry and revengeful to-| who were sufficiently well acquainted 
ward the whole town, and this deduc- | with the location of Starck’s house not 
tion seems absurd, in view of the fact | to make any mistake in regard to it. 
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The testimony shows that Starck 
had during his service made more 
than 600 arrests of smugglers and 
other violators of the law and that 
some months before this shooting af- 
fray he had, in the discharge of his 
duty as a deputy customs officer, un- 
dertaken in the nighttime to arrest a 
smuggler who was landing on the 
Texas side at a point near Browns- 
ville. 

The smuggler undertook to escape. 
Starck commanded him to halt, but he 
kept up his flight. Starck pursued him 
in the darkness until coming close up- 
on him the smuggler turned to resist, 


when Starck knocked him down and | 


severely injured him by striking him 
over the head with his revolver in 
practically the same way Newton was 
felled. When Starck took the man in 
custody he discovered that the smug- 
gler was an inhabitant of Brownsville 
by the name of Avillo, whom he knew 
well, and who, Starck says, was well 
acquainted with his premises; that he 
had worked for him at his. house. 
Starck says this man whom he thus 
arrested was taken before the commis- 
sioner, where he was bound over to 
await the action of the grand jury; 
that he forfeited his bond and was a 
fugitive from justice at the time when 
this shooting affray occurred. 

It is far more reasonable to suppose 
that the men who shot into Starck’s 
house were men who were avenging 
the supposed wrongs of Avillo, and pos- 
sibly of themselves, rather than sol- 
diers from the garrison trying, by 
shooting into Starck’s house by mis- 
take, to avenge the wrongs of New- 
ton. 

This is confirmed by the fact that 
Newton is shown by the testimony to 
have been on guard duty the night of 
the affray, and to have been off post 
and asleep in the guardhouse when the 
shooting commenced. 

It is hardly probable that his com- 
panions would have gone out to shoot 
up the town on his account without 
him accompanying them or without 
him having knowledge of their action 
and purpose, and it is extremely im- 
probable that while they were en- 
gaged in such a work, if he had knowl- 
edge thereof. he would have been 
calmly and soundly sleeping while 


they were thus avenging his wrongs. 

So far as the trouble with Private 
Reid is concerned, it was of too triv- 
ial a character to merit any attention. 
Reid himself did not make complaint 
of his treatment when he 


reported 


the occurrence to his captain, on the 
contrary, according to the testimony 
of Captain Macklin, laughingly re- 
marked that he “got about what he 
deserved.” 

Moreover, the trouble with Reid oc- 
curred only the night before the 
affray. There was hardly time ieft 
after its occurrence for forming the 
“carefully preconcerted, well-planned 
conspiracy,” to use the language of 
Major Penrose. 

It may be safely concluded, there- 
fore, that the trouble with Reid did 
not furnish any motive for what 
occurred. 

Dominguez. 

Neither is there any weight in the 
suggestion that the firing upon Domin- 
guez, the lieutenant of police, shows 
a motive for the soldiers avenging 
themselves upon the peace officials 
of the municipality, for the _ testi- 
mony shows that during the entire 
time the soldiers were at Brownsville 
their conduct was exceptionally good; 
that there was but one arrest by the 
police, and that was for so trivial a 
matter that the soldier was released 
without any punishment. 

There is no testimony whatever to 
show that the soldiers had been in- 
terferred within the slightest degree 
by any of the police officials of the 
town. 

On the contrary, the 
all the police officials is that there 
was no occasion for them to make 
any arrests or to interfere in any 
way with the soldiers, who appeared 
to have deported themselves with ex- 
ceptionally good conduct. 

It does appear, however, that Dom- 
inguez was an efficient officer of 
many years’ service and very popular 
with the citizens of Brownsville, be- 
cause of the faithful and _ efficient 
manner in which he had handled 
criminals in the discharge of his 
official duties. 

It appears that during his long ser- 
vice he had made many arrests, and 
that in some instances he had found 
it necessary to resort to force in ar- 
resting and handling disorderly char- 
acters, and that in at jeast one in- 
stance he had found it necessary to 
take life. 

If the suggestion is warranted that 
the raiders fired upon Dominguez for 
the purpose of avenging themselves 
upon him, it would seem far more 
natural and reasonable to suppose 
that he was fired upon by those who 
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seeking revenge rather than by those 
who had no such cause. There is no 
word of testimony to show that any 
soldier of the battalion had ever so 
much as even heard of Dominguez, 
let alone that they had any cause to 
injure or molest him in any way. 

In this connection there is much 
also in the testimony about a_ story 
being circulated among the people 
of Brownsville on the day of the as- 
sault that on the preceding evening 
a Mrs. Evans, who resided near the 
garrison, was assaulted by one of the 
soldiers, who seized her by the hair 
and threw her to the ground and then 
ran away. 

The Mrs. Evans Story. 

There is no sworn testimony in all 
the record to show that any such as- 
sault occurred, but an abundance of 
evidence to show that on account of 
the circulation of this kind of a story 
there was great excitement among the 
people of Brownsville on Monday, 
August 13, and that in consequence 
such an ugly spirit was manifested 
with respect to the soldiers’ that 
Mayor Combe felt it his duty to visit 
Major Penrose at the garrison about 
5 o’clock that afternoon and warn 
him not to allow any of his soldiers 
to be in Brownsville that night, tell- 
ing him in that connection if any of 
them should appear on the streets of 
Brownsville that night he would not 
be responsible for their lives, or 
words to that effect. 


In consequence, Major Penrose 
issued an order canceling all passes 
and requiring all his men to return 
to quarters by 8 o’clock that evening 
and to remain in quarters during the 
night. 

There is no testimony to show that 
any of the men knew why this order 
was issued, and no pretense of any 
testimony that any of the men _ re- 
sented it or expressed dissatisfaction 
on account of it in any way whatever. 

The Evans incident, therefore, in- 
stead of furnishing a motive for the 
shooting up of the town by the sol- 
diers, only furnishes a motive for 
shooting up the soldiers by the citi- 
zens. 

That there was no motive appears 
from the further fact that all the sol- 
diers who had any difficulty or trouble 
of any kind while in Brownsville be- 
longed to C Company. 

No one connected with either of the 
other companies had the slightest 
trouble of any nature. 





The testimony, as I shall point out 
later, shows conclusively that C Com- 
pany could not, in all probability, 
have participated in the shooting. 

It is not likely that men from B 
and D companies would have shot up 
the town for the purpose of aveng- 
ing the wrongs of members of the 
other company; certainly not without 
members of C Company—those who 
were injured, or somebody in their 
behalf—joining in the raid. 

It is from considerations and con- 
clusions of the character named and 
suggested that it is impossible for 
me to find sufficient testimony in the 
record to warrant the finding that 
some of the men of the battalion “did 
the shooting.” 

And this is true, considering only 
that which may be called testimony 
against the soldiers. 

Testimony for the Soldiers. 

Coming now to the _ testimony in 
their favor, we have in the first place 
a presumption of innocence. This is 
not merely sentiment. It is an _ ele- 
ment of every case that possesses 
substance, and should have effect. 

In the case of Coffin v. The United 
States (156 U. S., p. 454), Mr. Justice 
White, speaking for the court, cited 
authorities tracing a recognition of 
this presumption from Deuteronomy 
to the latest law writer on the sub- 
ject. He cited with approval the fol- 
lowing language employed by Lord 
Gillies in McKinley’s case, decided in 
1817: 

I conceive that this presumption is 
to be found in every code of law 
which has reason and religion and 
humanity for a foundation. It is a 
maxim which ought to be inscribed 
in indelible characters in the heart 
of every juryman; * * * to  over- 
turn this there must be legal evi- 
dence of guilt carrying home a de- 
gree of conviction short only of abso- 
lute certainty. 

He further quotes with approval 
from Wills on Circumstantial Evi- 
dence, as follows: 

In the investigation and estimate 
of criminatory evidence there is an 
anticipated prima facie presumption 
in favor of the innocence of the party 
accused grounded in reason and jus- 
tice not less than in humanity and 
recognized in the judicial practice of 
ali civilized nations; which presump- 
tion must prevail until it be destroyed 
by such an overpowering amount of 
legal evidence of guilt as is caleu- 
lated to produce the opposite belief. 
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Other authorities might be cited of 
the same general character without 
limit. 

Character of the Men. 

In addition to this presumption 
there is in favor of the soldiers their 
character both as men and soldiers. 

Not one of these three companies 
had a stain on its record. They were 
orderly, well behaved, well  disci- 
plined, and well drilled. They had 
never given their officers any trouble. 

Such is the testimony of every 
officer, both of that regiment and of 


every other, who testified on the 
stand and who had _ knowledge of 
their character-as soldiers and as 


men. 
Major Penrose testified that they 
behaved themselves well before their 


discharge without honor and _ since 
then. 
General Garlingion testified that 


although the Government had every 


man under surveillance up to. the 
time he testified, from the time of 
their discharge not one kas. been 


found guilty of any bad conduct, al- 
though turned out of the Army in dis- 
grace. 

Gen. Andrew S. Burt, who com- 
manded the regiment for ten years, 
testified that they were all worthy to 
be believed on their oaths. He said: 

I would believe them if I were sit- 
ting on a court-martial and they were 
called in their own defense. 

He gave them the highest charac- 
ter both as men and as soldiers, 

Captain Macklin testified that they 
were peaceable, orderly, well behaved; 
that they drank much less than white 
soldiers; that there was very little 
trouble on pay day, and comparative- 
ly few arrests. 

Captain Lyon testified in an equally 
complimentary way. 

Victoriano Fernandez, policeman, 
testified that his beat was on Eliza- 
beth street, the principal street of the 
town; that it led directly from the 
fort; that he saw the soldiers every 
day passing to and fro, and that in 
all the time they were there he never 
saw one of them drunk or disorderly, 
and that he had no occasion to make 
any arrests. 

This good character and good con- 
duct and good discipline should great- 
ly strengthen the presumption of in- 
nocence in their favor, for it is not 
likely that men of such character 
would engage in such an affray as 
that which occurred at Brownsville; 
certainly not unless they had some 





positive and adequate motive of an 
unusual and exasperating character, 
and that, the evidence clearly shows, 
they did not have. 

Testimony of Soldiers. 

In the next place, there is the tes- 
timony of the soldiers themselves as 
to their innocence. 

In one form or another these men 
have all expressed themselves under 
oath, and in no case is there any con- 
tradiction whatever in the testimony 
of any one of them upon any essen- 
tial point. 

Every man, in giving his testimony, 
spoke from his personal knowledge, 
for each one of them knew whether 
or not he participated in the affray, 
and each one of them knew where he 
was when the affray commenced, 
while it was in progress, and when 
it was ended, and, without exception, 
each man has given a clear, straight- 


forward account of himself in these 
particulars. 
The statements so made by these 


men are believed by their officers, 
who testified that, with few excep- 
tions, they are truthful and to be be- 
lieved. 

These officers knew these men bet- 
ter than anybody else. They were in 
a better situation than anybody else 
to determine what credence should be 
attached to their statements. All 
these officers are satisfied that these 
statements of their men as to where 
they were and that their statements 
that they were not among the raiders 
are truthful. 

To refuse to believe them is to as- 
sert, as said in the minority report: 

That as fine a body of soldiers and 
as truthful, according to all their offi- 
cers, as can be found in the entire 
army are conspirators, murderers, 
and perjurers, and all this upon the 
uncertain, unreliable, and contradic- 
tory statements of witnesses who did 
not pretend to give personal knowl- 
edge, but only conclusions based 
upon what was necessarily uncertain 
observations. ° 

But these soldiers are confirmed, 
not only by the circumstances and 
probabilities, but also by facts of the 
weightiest character. 


Within a few minutes after the fir- 


ing commenced the sentinel on guard 
gave the alarm required to be given 


under such circumstances by firing 
his piece in the air three times and 
calling out after each shot for the 








corporal of the guard. 
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Major Penrose, whe 
but was yet awake, 


had retired, | The overwhelming weight of this 
immediately | testimony is that it is a difficult mat- 


ordered the sergeant of the guard to/ter to clean these rifles; that it re 
sound the call to arms. This call to| quires from fifteen to thirty minutes 
arms and the firing instantly awaken-| to clean them, and that it is absolute- 
ed the whole garrison. Excitement |ly impossible to clean them in the 
and more or less confusion followed. | dark, or with the aid of artificial 


The formation of the companies was 
ordered. The sergeant in charge of 


light, so they would pass such an in- 
spection as they were subjected to by 


the gun racks of Company C refused | the officers of these companies the fol- 


to open them until he had an order 


from a superior officer. 
This led, after some minutes of de 


lay, to an order from Major Penrose 


to break open the gun racks. 


On account of this delay C Com- 
pany was not formed until some 
minutes after the firing had ceased, 


but the other companies were formed 


immediately after the call to arms 


was sounded. 


The roll was called in B Com- 


pany. It was still in progress, but 


almost concluded, when the firing | 


ceased. Every man of the company 
was present or accounted for. 


D Company was quickly formed, 








lowing morning. 
This testimony as to the cleaning of 


|these guns and the time required 


therefor was given not alone by the 
colored soldiers of the Twenty-fifth 
United States Infantry, but also by a 
large number of white soldiers who 
were called as witnesses. 


It has been suggested that the men 


| probably used surplus ammunition, 
but the testimony is uncontradicted 


that they had no surplus ammunition. 
All the ammunition in the possession 
of the men when they left Fort Nio- 


| brara was taken away from them, ex- 
|cept only twenty rounds of ball cart- 
| ridges for each man, and every man in 


and the men were verified by a per- | the battalion had his twenty rounds 
sonal inspection by Captain Lyon. | when inspected the morning after the 
Not a man was missing from the | affray, and all the surplus ammuni- 
ranks who was not accounted for. | tion with which each company was 
The officers of these companies tes- | charged was found to be on hand in the 
tified that while such a thing was pos-| storerooms in charge of the quarter- 
sible as that some of the men might |master-sergeants of the respective 
have participated in the shooting and | companies without the shortage of a 
then returned and joined their com-| single cartridge. 
panies without detection, yet they do | That is not the testimony of the 
not believe that any such thing oc-| black soldiers, but of the white offi- 
curred, or that it could have occurred | cers, men who were graduates of 
without the men being detected. | West Point Military Academy, and 
Later that night, after Mayor Combe! men who stand as high in point of 
notified Major Penrose that the men|integrity as any men who could be 
were charged with doing the shooting, called as witnesses. 
the men were again verified, and ev-| ‘The testimony further shows they 
ery man was satisfactorily accounted | haq no opportunity to get surplus 
for. }ammunition either at Fort Niobrara 
The following morning, as soon as|or at Fort Brown. 
it was light enough to see and to| The testimony further shows that 
make an inspection, the guns were|quring the stay at Fort Brown the 
carefully inspected, and the ammuni-|three companies of white soldiers of 
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tion was verified, with the result that 
not a cartridge was missing and not a 
dirty gun was found. Every one was 
as bright and clean as it had been 
found two days before at their regu- 
lar weekly inspection. 

There is much testimony in the rec- 
ord as to whether or not in the night- 
time, and without artificial light, the 
men could have cleaned their guns if 
they had used them on the raid so as 
as to have them free from any indica- 
tion of use. 





the Twenty-sixth United States Infan- 
try were engaged in target practice 
and that generous supplies of their 
ammunition in some manner found 
its way into the hands of citizens of 
Brownsville. There is testimony to the 
effect that whole clips of Springfield 
cartridges could be seen in barrooms, 
standing on sideboards, where they 
were used for decorative purposes, 
and that when these companies of the 
Twenty-sixth United States Infantry 
left Brownsville they carelessly left 
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ammunition behind them in the bar- 
racks, which was gathered up immed- 
iately after their departure by Mexi- 
cans and scavengers who visited the 
barracks for the purpose of supplying 
themselves with whatever had been 
cast away. 

I have here a clip (exhibiting). It is 
a facility for putting five cartridges 
together in a bunch. It is that little 
fastener or holder that is called the 
clip. I call attention to it now because 
I shall have to refer to it again pres- 
ently. 

In other words, the testimony shows 
that the citizens of Brownsville had 
opportunity to procure, and that they 
did have in their possession, an 
abundance of the kind of ammunition 
with which the soldiers had been sup- 
plied, and that the colored soldiers 
had no ammunition whatever and no 
opportunity to procure any except 
only that which had been distributed 
to them, every cartridge of which they 
had when inspected the morning after 
the shooting occurred. 

The foregoing statements as to the 
ammunition should be modified as to 
C Company. 

Each man of this company carried 
with him to Brownsville from Fort 
Niobrara twenty rounds of ball cart- 
ridges, but a few days after arrival 
at Brownsville Captain Macklin or- 
dered that all the ball ammunition 
should be returned to the quartermas- 
ter-sergeant, and that the men should 
be supplied with guard cartridges, ten 
rounds to each man. 

According to the testimony, when 
the shooting commenced, on_ the 
night of August 13, each man in this 
company had ten rounds of these 
cartridges, and not a man in this com- 
pany had possession of a single ball 
cartridge. Every one had been taken 
from them only a few days before un- 
der this special order. 

The testimony further shows that 
each of these companies had _ 650 
rounds of guard cartridges—no more, 
no less. 

This ammunition was issued to them 
at Fort Niobrara. These cartridges 
are, as their name indicates, intended 
for only guard purposes. They have 
only 15 grains of powder, whereas the 
ball ammunition has 42 grains of pow- 
der. They have a plain lead bullet, 
without any steel jacket such as the 
ball ammunition has. 

The testimony further shows that, 
except only these 650 rounds for each 





of these three companies, there was 
no other ammunition of this kind is- 
sued to the battalion or procurable by 
the battalion at either Fort Niobrara 
or Fort Brown. 

The testimony further shows that 
each of these three companies. the 
morning after the firing not only ac- 
counted for every round of ball am- 
munition, but also for every round of 
this guard ammunition. 

Each of the companies turned over 
to the Government at El] Reno, where 
the soldiers were discharged without 
honor, exactly 650 rounds, except only 
D company, which turned in only 645 
rounds. 

This shortage of one clip of guard 
ammunition was fully accounted for 
by Captain Lyon, the commanding of- 
ficer of Company D. 

No one pretends that there is any 
evidence that any bullets of this char- 
acter were used that night. No trace 
of any such bullet has been found. 

It follows necessarily that, so far 
at least as Company C is concerned, 
there is absolutely no evidence to 
show that they participated in the af- 
fray to warrant the suspicion that they 
did, and yet it was this company to- 
ward which all suspicions of guilt 
were directed by Major Blocksom and 
all others down to the time when this 
fact with respect to its ammunition 
was established. 

Suspicion was directed to this com- 
pany because Newton, Reid and Adair, 
the three men, each of whom had some 
kind of trouble at Brownsville, all be- 
longed to this company, and because 
there was delay in the opening of he 
gun racks, in consequence of which at 
least two of them were broken .open 
by order of Major Penrose. 

Major Blocksom and others engaged 
in the investigation seemed to think 
that it was an evidence that these 
men were engaged in this conspiracy, 
which because of their care in or- 
ganizing and executing it seems im- 
possible to disclose, were while so ex- 
pert on the one hand, so absolutely 
stupid on the other that they would 
commence their operations by break- 
ing open their gun racks and commit- 


ting other acts that would betray 
their identity. 
How anybody possessed of the 


slightest power to reason could find 
evidence of guilt in such performances 
surpasses ordinary comprehension. 
Only a man so blinded with prejudice 
and egotism as to be incapable of 
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weighing conduct intelligently could 
be guilty of reaching conclusions so 
utterly absurd. 

The testimony shows another im- 
portant fact that is confirmatory of 
the innocence of the soldiers. 

Pistol Shots. 

Ten revolvers for each company 
had been issued to the battalion at Fort 
Niobrara. There were no other re- 
volvers or pistols of any kind, so far 
as the testimony discloses, in the pos- 
session of anybody connected with the 
battalion. 

The testimony shows that none of 
these revolvers had ever been taken 
but of the chests in which they were 
when they were delivered to the dif- 
ferent companies, except only one that 
was in the possession of one of the 
officers of the battalion. 

All the revolvers, with this excep- 
tion, were found after the firing to 
be in the chests where they belonged, 
covered with cosmoline that had been 
put on them at the arsenal, and not 
one of them showing any signs of hay- 
ing ever been used. 

The significance of this testimony 
arises from the fact that Major Pen- 
roes and his officers and also Mayor 
Combe and a number of other wit- 
nesses all testified positively that the 
first shots fired that night were pistol 
shots. 

Major Penrose and his officers and 
Mayor Combe were experts in the 
handling of arms and in distinguishing 
between pistols and high-power rifles. 

Major Penrose said: 

The first two shots I heard were 
undoubtedly pistol shots. 

Captain Lyon says: 

The first two shots were undoubted- 
ly revolver shots, black powder. 

Lieutenant Grier: 

They were what I thought were two 
pistol shots. 

George W. Rendall said, referring 
to these shots: 

I think they were pistols; that was 
my impression at the time. 

Mayor Combe said he first heard, 
“What I thought to be four or five pis- 
tol shots.” 

He further said that he was impress- 
ed that they were pistol shots because 
they did not sound like the shots he 
heard later, which he recognized as 
high power rifle shots. 

In view of this testimony it can not 
well be doubted that the firing was 
commenced that night by somebody 
other than the soldiers. 





Location of First Shots. 


That this firing did not commence 
on the rear porches of the barracks 
or at any other point within the reser- 
vation.is clearly shown by two wit- 
nesses who were in position to know, 
and unquestionably did know, more 
about the location of the first firing 
than anybody else. 

One of these was private J. H. How- 
ard of Company D, the sentinel who 
was on post and who happened, when 
the firing commenced, to be passing 
over his beat immediately in rear of C 
and B barracks, about opposite the 
space between them, and practically 
opposite the mouth of Cowen alley. 

The other witness was Matias G. 
Tamayo, a Mexican citizen of Browns- 
ville, who was employed by the gov- 
ernment as the scavenger, and was 
with his night cart immediately in the 
rear of B barracks, near its kitchen 
when the firing commenced. 

Both testified in the most unqualified 
way that there was no firing from 
the barracks or from any other point 
within the reservation; that the first 
shots were fired from some place out- 
side of the reservation, as nearly as 
they could locate them in the Garri- 
son road, somewhere in the vicinity 
of the mouth of Cowen alley. 

Both witnesses were exhaustively 
examined and cross-examined without 
shaking or affecting their testimony 
on this point in the slightest degree. 

Both testified not only that there 
was no firing from any point within the 
reservation, but that no men or bod- 
ies of men were passing in the rear 
of the barracks before or at the time 
of this first firing, and that nobody 
was seen to be jumping over the wall 
from the reservation into the Garri- 
son road outside, and both testified 
that if any such thing had happened 
they were in a situation to have seen 
it. 

They describe intelligently and posi- 
tively the character of this first firing 
and the location of it, and negative, 
absolutely and unqualifiedly the claim 
that there was any firing from any 
other point except that which followed 
the first firing, and which occurred as 
the raiders passed up Cowek alley on 
the route they took. 

The sentinel testifies that there 
were first two shots, and then after 
a few seconds a fusilade of five or six 
shots, and that thereupon he passed 
to the front line of the barracks op- 
posite the parade ground, held his piece 
in the air and gave the alarm requir- 
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ed under such circumstances by firing 
his piece three times and after each 
shot crying out, “Corporal of the 
guard No. 2.” His gun was the only 
one in the battalion found dirty from 
firing on inspection the following 
morning. 

Major Penrose and a number of oth- 
er witnesses testified that they heard 
first two shots, then a fusillade of 
shots, then three separate and distinct 
shots, which were undoubtedly the 
shots fired by the sentinel, whom 
Major Penrose found at the point 
where the sentinel testifies he stood 
when he gave the alarm. 

There is nothing whatever in the rec- 
ord of the sentinel, Howard, to his 
discredit. His testimony is intelli- 
gent, frank, straightforward, and un- 
doubtedly truthful, but while it may be 
insisted that because he was a soldier 
his statements should be discredited, 
there is no reason whatever for dis- 
crediting the testimony of Tamayo, 
the scavenger. He was a citizen of 
Brownsville; he had lived there all 
his life. Owing to the fact that they 
had been there so short a time he had 
practically no acquaintance with the 
soldiers. He testified that he had no 
interest in them of any kind whatever 
to affect his testimony either one way 
or another. His testimony was also in- 
telligent, frank and straightforward, 
and although he was examined and 
cross-examined in the most rigid and 
exhaustive manner, his evidence was 
not affected or disparaged in the slight- 
est degree. 

I come now to the 


Circumstantial Evidence. 


It consists of a number of bullets 
that were cut out of the houses into 
which they were fired at the time of 
the affray, and a lot of exploded shells, 
some clips and cartridges, and a ban- 
dolier that were picked up in the al- 
leys and streets of Brownsville the 
next morning after the shooting. 

All these are the same as those with 
which the negro soldiers were sup- 
plied. They are also precisely the 
same, however, with which the white 
soldiers were supplied who were re- 
lieved from duty at Fort Brown by 
the Colored soldiers. The bullets 
have upon them the mark of four 
lands, indicating, as the testimony 


shows, that they were fired from either 
a Springfield rifle, or a Krag rifle, or 
a Krag carbine, or a Mauser rifle. 

It is claimed, however, that they 
must have been fired from a Spring- 
field rifle. 








First, because the Springfield cart- 
ridge is too long and too large to fit 
into a Krag rifle, or Krag carbine, or 
a Mauser rifle, and that if the bullets 
that were found belonged to Spring- 
field rifles, and that inasmuch as no 
one at Brownsville, so far as the tes- 
timony discloses, had a Springfield 
rifle, except only the Negro soldiers, 
they must have done the firing. 

Until this circumstantial evidence 
was presented to Major Penrose and 
his officers, they would not believe that 
any of their men had been engaged in 
the shooting, but this testimony 
seemed so conclusive that they 
changed their minds and expressed 
themselves as convinced that their 
men must have done the shooting. 

It was this apparently conclusive 
testimony that fastened the conviction 
of guilt upon the soldiers in the minds 
of all who were engaged in the inves- 
tigation of the affray, and which led 
the investigators to disbelieve the sol- 
diers and to desist from investigating 
the question of the possible guilt of 
others. 

As soon as this evidence was pre- 
sented to Major Penrose and his of- 
ficers they put their men under the 
strictest scrutiny and subjected them 
to the severest discipline and exam- 
inations, with a view to ascertaining, 
who the guilty men were. They con- 
tinued this course not only at Fort 
Brown, but subsequently at El Reno, 
down to the time when their men were 
discharged without honor, but, not- 
withstanding they made every ‘kind of 
an effort, they failed to get any clue 
whatever to indicate what men, if any 
at all, were guilty. 

Every man in the command con- 
tinued to stoutly and unqualifiedly de 
ny that he had participated jin the 
affray, and also that he had any 
knowledge whatever as to who had 
done the shooting. 

When General Garlington announc- 
ed the President’s ultimatum, that un- 
less some one disclosed who the guilty 
parties were the whole battalion would 
be discharged without honor, it was 
thought that at least those oldest in 
the service, annd therefore having the 
most to lose by such a_ discharge, 
would come forward with incriminat- 
ing testimony; but when they contin- 
ued to assert their innocence and lack 
of any knowledge whatever on the 
subject, their officers, who knew their 
pride in their record as soldiers and 
knew their trustworthiness and truth- 
fulness and general reliability as men, 
began to doubt their guilt. 
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This wavering ripened into convic- 
tion when during the progress of the 
Penrose court-martial and the Senate 
investigation a number of important 
facts favorable to the soldiers were 
developed and established. 

The Microscopic Inspection. 

No one fact had so much weight 
with these officers to change their 
minds as what is known in this record 
as the microscopic inspection that was 
made of the exploded shells above re- 
ferred to. 

When the results of this investiga- 
tion were communicated to the Senate 
Committee on Military Affairs, made a 
part of the record of the investiga- 
tion, and made known to the public 
these officers carefully studied the 
various points and features and phases 
of the same with the result that, cou- 
pled with other testimony, they be- 
came thoroughly convinced that their 
men were absolutely innocent, one and 
all, of any participation in the shoot- 
ing affray, and of withholding any in- 
formation with regard thereto. 

All testified fully as to this change 
of opinion in favor of their men, giv- 
ing their reasons therefor. 

This testimony, which was so con- 
clusive to these officers, appears equal- 
ly conclusive to my mind. 

It is of the most important charac- 
ter and, in consequence, is entitled 
to the most careful attention. 

My views with respect to this cir- 
cumstantial evidence and this micros- 
copic inspection and the conclusions 
deducible from the results of the 
same are fully and carefully expressed 
in the supplemental minority report 
signed by the Senator from Connecti- 
cut and myself. 

I do not know how better to present 
what I have to say in regard thereto 
than by quoting the following from 
that report. It involves some repeti- 
tion, but in view of its importance that 
is not objectionable. 

The Shells, Clips, etc. 

A lot of exploded cartridge shells, 
some clips and cartridges, and a ban- 
dolier were picked up in the alleys 
and streets of Brownsville the rext 
morning after the shooting. 

Until these were )rought to the 
fort and shown to Major Penrose and 
the other officers of the battalion 
they would not, any of them, believe 
it possible that any of the men of the 
battalion had been engaged in the 
shooting; but when these were ex- 
hibited to them, and they were told 
that they were picked up at the 


they changed their minds and con- 
cluded that in view of such evidence 
their men must have done the shoot- 
ing. From that moment they put 
their men under the strictest  scru- 
tiny and surveillance and made every 
effort possible to ascertain who the 
guilty men were, but all such efforts 
failed. 

In the meanwhile the court-martial 
of Major Penrose was held at San 
Antonio and the investigation before 
the Senate committee commenced. 
The testimony so taken satisfied the 
officers, as we have already pointed 
out, that their men were not guilty, 
and they have so testified. 

They testify that they were in- 
fluenced to change their opinions and 
reach the conclusions that their men 
were not guilty by a number of facts 
developed, including, among others, 
the results of a microscopic examina- 
tion that was made of the exploded 
shells that were picked up in the 
streets of Brownsville. In other 
words, the testimony by which they 
had been first led to believe’ that 
their men were guilty turned out, as 
a result of this investigation, to be 
conclusive proof to their minds that 
their men were not guilty. The part 
this testimony has thus played shows 
that it is sufficiently important to re- 
ceive special consideration. 

1. According to the weight of the 
testimony. there were from 150 to 
300 shots fired that night in Browns- 
ville by the raiders, whoever they 
may have been. There should have 
been found, therefore, that many ex- 
ploded shells. The testimony shows 
that careful search was made to find 
the shells and every other species of 
evidence that might tend to show 
that the soldiers were’ guilty, but 
with the result that all told, only 
about 40 of these exploded shells 
were found. In other words, there 
were from 100 to 200 or 300 exploded 
shells, according to the theory of 
those who claim that the soldiers did 
the firing, scattered somewhere as a 
result of that firing in the alleys and 
the streets of Brownsville which have 
been found. Nobody pretends that 
there was any difficulty on account 
of the nature of the ground or for any 
other reason about finding any ex- 
ploded shells there may have been, 
or ought to have been, in the streets, 
where the firing occurred. Seven of 
these empty shells were found at the 
mouth of the Cowen alley near the 





points where the shooting occurred, 





fort by Captain Macklin. Others were 
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found in the alley and in Washington 
street at the point where the firing 
is said to have occurred. These 
shells so found, except those found 
by Captain Macklin, were turned over 
to the authorities and subsequently 
forwarded to the Senate for use as 
evidence. There were only 33 of them 
in all. There may possibly have been 
a few others picked up that were not 
turned over, but we have no account 
of them, and the testimony is of such 
character as to warrant the conclu- 
sion that there could have been but 
very few, if any, picked up in addi- 
tion to the 33 mentioned. It is réa- 
sonable to conclude that the other 
shells that must have been exploded, 
if there were as many shots fired as 
the witnesses state, were not found 
to be such shells as the soldiers used, 
or there must have been some other 
good reason for not submitting them 
as evidence. Whatever the explana- 
tion may be, the fact remains, and it 
is a fact that in and of itself dis- 
credits the deductions drawn to the 
prejudices of the soldiers from the 
finding of the shells that have been 
submitted. 

Shelis and Clips Found By Captain 


Macklin. 


It is testified by Captain Macklin, 
who was the officer of the day, that 
just at the break of dawn he made 
a careful search for any evidence 
that would show who had done the 
firing. In this behalf he searched, 
both inside the reservation wall and 
outside, to find shells and clips or 
other evidence that the soldiers had 
done the firing, as the citizens were 
at that time charging. He found no 
shell, no clip, no evidence of any kind 
inside the reservation wall, but out- 
side the wall, across the street, in 
front of the garrison and at the 
mouth of Cowen alley, where, accord- 
ing to the testimony of the guard and 
the scavenger and other witnesses, 
the first shots were heard, he found 
seven shellsandsixclips in a circu- 
lar area not more than 10 inches in 
diameter. The testimony is conclu- 
sive that if these shells had fallen 
from Springfield rifles as they were 
fired they would have been scattered 
over an area perhaps 10 feet in 
diameter. It is the opinion of all the 
witnesses who testified on that point 
that the shells found by Captain 
Macklin could not have fallen in the 
position in which he found them if 
they had fallen as they were fired. 





This fact, coupled with the further 
fact that with these seven shells 
there were found six clips, enough to 
hold thirty cartridges, further  dis- 
credits the finding of the shells in 
the alleys and streets as evidence of 
the guilt of the soldiers. 
Microscopic Investigation. 

But while the investigation was in 
progress the War Department, on its 
own motion, caused all the rifles that 
were in the hands of the three com- 
panies at Brownsville that night to 
be forwarded to the Springfield Ar- 
mory, and detailed two officers, who, 
under instructions from the War De- 
partment, caused to be fired out of 
each of these rifles two cartridges. 
The indentations on the heads of the 
exploded shells so fired were put 
under the microscope and compared 
with the indentations found on the 
heads of the thirty-three exploded 
shells picked up in the streets of 
Brownsville, which identations were 
similarly magnified. 

In order that Senators may have a 


better idea than I can convey by 
mere language, I have in my hand 
here an exploded shell to which I 


call attention. That is the head of 
the shell—where [I am pointing. The 
center of that head is called the 
“primer.” When the cartridge is in- 
serted in the gun and the trigger is 
pulled a bolt shoots forward which 
carries what is called the “firing pin” 
until it strikes the primer, and that 
explodes the shell. 

As I have already read, two car- 
tridges were fired from each one of 
the guns of this battaiion by the offi- 
cers who were intrusted with the 
duty of making the experiment, and 
the identations made upon the heads 
of the shells were then magnified, 
and you see by these exhibits in our 
record at pages 1313-1314 to what ex- 
tent they were magnified. [Indicat- 
ing.] 

All firing pins are made -by ma- 
chinery and are supposed to be prac- 
tically alike, yet it is found upon ex- 
amination that no two firing pins will 
make the same kind of an identaticn; 
that is, there does not seem to be 
anything in either manufacture or 
nature exactly like anything else, 
even when it is made with machinery. 

All the heads of these exploded 
shells fired by these experts were put 
under the magnifying glass and mag- 
nified in that way. So were the heads 
of the shells picked up in the streets 
of Brownsville put under the magni- 
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fying glass, and then they were com- 
pared with each other with this result, 
that the identations found on _ the 
thirty-three shells picked up in the 
streets of Brownsville were exactly 
like the indentations made upon the 
shells fired by these experts out of 
four certain rifles that had been sent 
to the Springfield Armory which were 
found to have belonged to Company 
B 


"All that is set forth in the official 
report of these experts. The experts 


transmitted them to the Secretary of | 


War, with a report in which they said 
that the experiments showed conclu- 
siveiy that the thirty-three shells 
picked up in the streets of Browns- 
ville had been fired out of these four 
certain rifles—eleven out of one, eight 
out of another, and so on. The num- 





It is found at pages 1309—1325 of the 
record. Without being unduly tedi- 
ous, the results were: 

1. That there was such an exact 
identity between the indentations 
found on the heads of the thirty-three 
exploded shells picked up in_ the 
streets of Brownsville and the inden- 
tations found upon the exploded shells 
fired from four certain guns belonging 
to Company B of the Twenty-fifth In- 
fantry that the officers reported that, 
beyond a reasonable doubt, the shells 
picked up in the streets of Browns- 
ville had been fired out of those four 
guns. 

2. The experts further reported 
that they found that three of the 
{shells picked up in the _ streets of 
| Brownsville had a double indentation, 
as though a first attempt to fire them 








bers of the rifles were given, and that | had failed and they had then been put 
was transmitted to the committee as |g second time in the piece and struck 
settling the whole matter. |a second time with the hammer or fir- 
But I was simple-minded enough |jng pin before they were exploded. 
when that came in to-think I would; 3 They further officially reported 
like to know where those four rifles that certain of the shells picked up in 
were that night, if I could find out. So ithe streets of Brownsville, nine in 
I found out, from an examination of | number, pore marks indicating that 
the property account of the company, | they had been twice or oftener insert- 


that they were charged to four differ- 
ent soldiers, whose names were given. 
They were subpoenaed and brought 


before the committee, and they testi- | 


fied, and three of the rifles were ac- 
counted for as in the hands of men 
that night, not one of them showing 
any evidence of having been fired 
when examined the next morning. 

But it was said by those who were 
disposed to criticise and not accept 
that as conclusive that these soldiers 
were interested and there might be 
unreliable testimony given. But it 
was not necessary to pursue that any 
further, for when we came to exam- 
ine as to the fourth gun we found that 
gun was that night locked up in the 
arms chest of the storeroom of the 
company’s quarters. I have told all 
this in the report, and I would rather 
read that. 

Mr. SCOTT. And that gun had never 
been used. 


Mr. FORAKER. No. I want to read 
that, and I want the attention of ey- 
ery Senator who will so honor me. 

The thirty-three exploded shells 
were otherwise subjected to the most 
careful inspection by these experts. 
The result of this investigation was 
submitted to the committee in the 
form of an official report made by 
these officers to the Secretary of War. 





| ed in a rifle as though to be fired. 
} Double Indentations. 

| The officers of the Twenty-fifth In- 
fantry and all the men who were ex- 
amined on the point testified that 
| when they first received their rifles, 
| about the last of April, 1906, at Fort 
| Niobrara, they were found to be so 
| heavily oiled with cosmoline that the 
| spring which shot the bolt forward 
with the firing pin to strike the head 
|of the cartridge and explode it was 
| impeded to such an extent that it was 
|a matter of frequent occurrence that 
|eartridges failed to explode at the 
| first stroke, but that after, by the use 
|of coal oil and in other ways, this 
| cosmoline had been entirely removed, 
| SO that the spring worked freely, 
|}such a thing as a failure to explode 
| practically never happened; and all 
testified that long before these troops 
left Fort Niobrara, where they used 
their rifles in target practice, they 
ceased to have any such difficulty and 
that during all the time they were in 
Brownsville no such difficulty could 
have been experienced if they had had 
occasion to use their rifles. 


The Double Insertion. 
As to the double insertion of cart- 
ridges, the officers and men all testi- 
fied that while they were engaged in 
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target practice at Fort Niobrara the 
call to cease firing very frequently 
was sounded after a cartridge had 
been inserted but before it was fired; 
that this was a matter of practically 
daily occurrence. 


I should have said “hourly occur- 
rence” — 


that always the soldier was required 
when the call to cease firing was 
sounded to at once remove from his 
gun any cartridge that might have 
been inserted but not yet fired, and 
that this cartridge so withdrawn was 
reinserted and fired when firing was 
resumed, and that in this way shells 
would show marks indicating that they 
had been inserted more than once in 
the firing piece. The officers and men 
all testified that except only on the 
target range at Fort Niobrara there 
was never in the history of these arms 
any such double insertion of cart 
ridges or any occasion for such double 
insertion. It was the opinion of all 
the officers and men who testified on 
the subject that these double inser- 
tions never could have occurred  ex- 
cept only on the target range at Fort 
Niobrara. 


What these officers say shows how 
improbable it is that such a double 
insertion could have occurred in con- 
nection with the shooting affray at 
Brownsville, when it is remembered 
that when an attempt is made to firea 
cartridge and the attempt fails the 
bolt must be drawn backward, 
the result that the ejector throws the 
cartridge out of the chamber and to 
the distance of anywhere from 3 to 
10 feet away from the gun. The idea 
that a raider would undertake in the 
darkness of such a night, 
such circumstances, to recover an 
ejected cartridge that had failed to 
explode in order that it might be re- 
inserted in the piece is utterly unten- 
able. The same is equally true as to 
those cartridges showing double in- 
dentations. There could not be any 
double indentation without pulling 
back the bolt after the first identation, 
with the consequent expulsion of the 
cartridge from the chamber out into 
the darkness and to the distance of 3 
to 10 feet away from the gun, then re- 
covering and reinserting the cartridge. 
To suppose that on such an occasion, 
under such circumstances, any such 
thing would or could occur is an ex- 
treme improbability, if not an actual 
impossibility. 


_| whe 
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The Four Guns. 


The four guns out of which the ex- 
perts found that the shells picked up 
in Brownsville must have been fired 
were identified by their numbers. The 
testimony shows that on the night of 
the shooting three of these guns were 
assigned, respectively, to Thomas Tay- 
lor, Joseph L. Wilson and Ernest Eng- 
lish, privates of Company B. These 
| men appeared and testified that they 
| were in their quarters asleep when 
| the firing commenced, that they heard 
|the call to arms, rushed with their com- 
|rades to the gun racks, each getting 
;}some gun which he carried for that 
| night and which he returned after the 
| company was dismised for the night 
to the gun racks, where they were 
locked up and kept until morning; 
|that the following morning each one 
| found his gun in the rack and that 

n submitted for inspection it was 
| found to be perfectly clean and bright, 
| showing no evidence whatever of hav- 
|ing been fired during the night. ll 
| testify that in the excitement and con- 
| fusion each soldier grabbed the first 
|}gun he could get, but that all guns 
| were found in the racks, where they 
were verified after the firing was over. 
| These witnesses were clear, straight- 
|forward and unqualified in all their 
statements, and their testimony should 
| be sufficient, in the absence of specif- 
|ic contradiction, to establish the fact 
|that no one of their guns was used in 
the shooting affray. 

They are confirmed by the _ testi- 
|mony of their company commander, 
Lieutenant Lawrason, who testified, 
at pages 1579 and 1580, as follows: 
| “Q. Did you learn before your com- 
| pany was dismissed that night that it 

charged by Mayor Combe 
|that the soldiers of the garrison had 
| fired the town?—A. Yes, sir. I was 
near the main gate into the town when 
Mayor Combe came up, and I heard 
part of the conversation with Major 
Penrose, in which Mayor Combe ac- 
cused the soldiers of having done the 
shooting. 

“Q. Until that time had you any 
thought of that kind with respect to 
the matter?—A. No sir; I did not; I 
did not believe for an instant that the 
men had done it. 

“Q. That was the first intimation 
you had that anybody made any such 
claim?—A. Yes, sir; it was. 


“Q. And then it was after that that 
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you to make these examinations, was 
it?—A. Yes, sir. 

“Q. You took your company back, 
as | understand you, to the barracks 
and dismissed the company. Then 
what did you do in execution of the 
major’s orders?—A. I saw the arms 
locked in the racks and later— 

“Q. I will ask you, before you left 
the racks, whether or not you counted 
the guns after they were put into the 
racks?—A. Yes, sir; I counted them. 

“Q. How many were there, or 
were they all there?—A. I don’t re- 
member the exact number, but I re- 
member adding to the exact number 
the number of men on guard andthe 
number of rifles that should be in the 
storeliouse, and the first sergeant’s 
rifle, and adding up seventy. 

“Q. That is to say, you accounted 
for seventy rifles, did you?—A. Yes, 
sir. 

“Q. Was that the full number that 
had been issued to that company ?—A. 
That was all that we had—all the 
Springfield rifles we had. 

“Q. And you remember, do you, posi- 
tively that at that time you knew that 
you had in the gun racks the full num- 
ber of rifles that should be there after 
deducting the other rifles that you ac- 
counted for as being elsewhere?—A. 
Yes, sir. 

“Q. If there had been three rifles 
missing from the racks, would you or 
not have detected it?—A. If there had 
been what? 

“Q. If there had been three rifles 
missing, would you have detected it? 
—A. I believe I would have detected 
one short. 

“Q. You would have detected one 
short. Now, do you remember Thomas 
Taylor of your company ?—A. Yes, sir. 

“Q. Do you remember seeing him 
that night?—A. I know that he was 
present that night, though I don’t re- 
member seeing his face in the ranks. 

“Q. How do you know that he was 
present—I mean present with your 
company, and I suppose you mean 
that?—A. Yes, sir, because I know that 
he was carried on the rolls of the com- 
pany at this time, and I checked up 
the whereabouts of every man in the 
company that night. 

“Q. And you know that he answered 
to his name at the roll call, do you?— 
A. Yes, sir. 

“Q. Or if not that, that you found 
him elsewhere?—A. Yes, sir; I know 
he was accounted for at that roll call. 

“Q. You have told us of all who 





roll was called, and he was not one 

hem; so therefore it follows that 
he was in ranks, does it not?—A. Yes, 
sir. 

“Q. Now is that true also of Joseph 
L. Wilson?—A, Yes, sir; that is true 
of Joseph L. Wilson also. 

“Q. Do you remember seeing him in 
ranks that night?—A. No. sir, I do 
not. He is on one end of the com- 
pany, and I believe in the rear rank, 
or at any rate, not directly in front of 
me in the company. He is smaller 
than most of the men in the company. 

“Q. But if he had been absent when 
his name was called, you would have 
detected his absence, you would have 
observed it?—A. Yes, sir. 

“Q. You were paying particular at- 
tention,were you not, to the roll call? 
—A. Yes sir; I was, because I be- 
lieved that the barracks had been fired 
into, and I wanted to see if any man 
had possibly been wounded and left 
upstairs. 

“Q. And you also stated that you 
knew the voice of every man so you 
could distinguish it and recognize it 
when he answered to his name?—A. 
Yes, sir; I believe I am familiar with 
every voice in the company. 

“Q. Now, is what you have stated as 
to Thomas Taylor and Joseph L. Wil- 
son also true as to Ernest English.?— 
A. Yes, sir; I believe English was also 
present. 

“Q. Do you remember seeing him 
that night?—A. No, sir; IL can not 
positively state that I saw the face 
of any man in the ranks that night. 

“Q. But you do remember distinctly 
that every man was in ranks answer- 
ing to his name, except those whom 
you have given us the names of, who 
were away on the several duties you 
have mentioned?—A, Yes, sir.” 

The Fourth Gun, 

But however it may be as to the tes- 
timony of these three men being suf- 
ficient to show that these three guns 
were not fired that night, the testi- 
mony is absolutely conclusive as to 
the fourth gun that it was not fired 
that night. This fourth gun, being 
45683, was originally issued at Fort 
Niobrara to Sergeant Blaney. Short- 
ly before the battalion left Fort 
Niobrara for Brownsville his term of 
enlistment expired, and he re-enlisted 
and took the usual furlough of three 
months, to which he was entitled. Be- 
fore starting on his furlough he turned 
in his gun to the quartermaster ser- 
geant Walker McCurdy, who placed 
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it in the bore of the gun next to the 
chamber, and then placed it in the 
arm chest and lockedit up. Sergeant 
Blaney did not return to the company 
until after it left Fort Brown. On the 
night of the shooting his gun, with oth- 
ers, was still in this arm chest. They 
were all placed there when 
the battalion left Fort Niobrara. 
On arrival Fort Brown this 
arm chest was put in the 
storeroom, and for want of room other 
baggage was piled on top of the chest. 
On the night of the firing, and imme- 
diately after the company was dis- 
missed for the night, Lieutenant Law- 
rason, the company commander, under 
orders from Major Penrosce, proceed- 
ed to verify his rifles. He carefully 
counted the rifles in the gun racks 
and found there the exact number that 
belonged in the racks. He then went 
to the storeroom, taking with him the 
quartermaster-sergeant, who unlocked 
the room, that he might enter. After 
entering the room he told the quarter- 
master-sergeant that he wanted to veri- 
fy the guns in his custody—those in 
the arm chest. The quartermaster- 
sergeant thereupon removed the bag- 
gage that had been piled on top of the 
arm chests, unscrewed the lids, opened 
up the guns, and Lieutenant Lawrason 
counted them, finding that every gun 
was there—not one missing. In this 
way he establishes that Blaney’s gun 
was at the time of the firing in the 
arm chest, with the lid screwed down 
and baggage on top of the chest, and 
the door of the storeroom fastened un- 
der lock and key. In other words, it 
is conclusively shown that as to this 
one gun at least it was utterly impos- 
sible for it to have been fired in 
Brownsville or that it ever had been 
fired, except only on the target range 
at Fort Niobrara before the battalion 
left there. 


* 


If this gun was not fired that night 
in Brownsville, as the testimony con- 
clusively shows it was not, then it fol- 
lows that if the shells picked up in 
the streets of Brownsville were fired 
out of this gun they must have been 
fired at Fort Niobrara. The testimony 
shows this was both possible and 
probable. 

Before this microscopic investigation 
was made or any such question was 
foreseen, it was established by uncon- 
tradicted testimony that Company B 
took with it to Brownsville as a part 
of its baggage a box containing from 
1600 to 2000 exploded shells, with a 


at 


* * * * 


proportionate number of clips, and 
that after arrival at Brownsville this 
box, opened, stood on the back porch 
of B barracks, where anyone passing 
might have access to it and remove 
shells and clips from it. The micro- 
scopic report says that the shells 
picked in the streets of Brownsville 
and put in evidence were, beyond a 
reasonable doubt, fired out of these 
four guns belonging to B Company. 
If so, then it also follows that they 
were fired, not in Brownsville, but at 
Fort Niobrara, and that they were 
found in the streets, not because they 
fell there when fired, but because 
they had been placed there by persons 
unknown, who had secured them from 
this box of shells standing on the 
back porch and easily accessible to 
anyone disposed to remove them 
therefrom. In other words, the mi- 
croscopic inspection shows conclusive- 
ly, not that the soldiers were guilty of 
the firing, but that the soldiers were 
free from such guilt. 


Before I leave that subject let me 
again call attention to the fact that 
the next morning about the break of 
day, as he testified, Captain Macklin, 
who was the officer of the day, made 
a very careful search, having heard 
that the charge was that the soldiers 
had done the firing, both inside the 
reservation and outside, to find any 
evidence of such firing. Inside the res- 
ervation he could find no shell, no clip, 
no evidence of any kind to show that 
any firing had occurred. Outside the 
reservation, in the mouth of Cowen al- 
ley, where the sentinel and the scav- 
enger testified that the first firing oc- 
curred, he found on a circular area, 
not more than 10 inches in diameter— 
think how small that is now—seven 
exploded shells and six of these ‘clips. 
The testimony is that if those explod- 
ed shells had been fired that night by 
one standing near that point, they 
would have been ejected a distance 
anywhere from 3 to 10 feet from the 
gun, and they would have covered an 
area of 10 feet in diameter, rather 
than 10 inches in diameter. In other 
words, that, in connection with what 
is otherwise shown with respect to 
these exploded shells picked up in 
the streets of Brownsville, indicates 
that they had been placed there not 
as a result of firing done by soldiers, 
but as a result of firing done by some- 


body else who wanted to fix the re- 
sponsibility for firing upon the _ sol- 





diers. 
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Still other facts were developed and 
established by the testimony that 
might be cited as confirmatory of the 
innocence of the soldiers, but it is not 
necessary for present purposes to pro- 
long the discussion of that character 
of evidence. 

I want to pass to a consideration of 
the legislation that has been proposed, 
but before taking that up I desire to 
call attention to the 

Probabilities 
of this case, or rather its improbabil- 
ities. 

To any mind at all familiar with hu- 
man nature, and able to reason as to 
the probabilities of human action, 
there is testimony of the strongest 
character in favor of the soldiers in 
the striking improbability of the whole 
theory of their guilt. 

Is it probable that men of the char- 
acter of the testimony shows these 
men to be would deliberately plan such 
a conspiracy? And if they had ability 
enough to plan and execute such a 
conspiracy, would they be stupid 
enough to enter upon its exeeution by 
breaking open their gun racks, as they 
did in Company C, and by firing from 
their rear porches as it is charged 
they did in Company B, or that they 
would be firing from within the reser- 
vation grounds, on which they would 
remain until by such firing and such 
operations they had aroused the whole 
town, and directed attention to them- 
selves, thereby fixing their identity as 
soldiers; and that when they had thus 
fixed attention upon themselves, and 
not before, they would, in the pres- 
ence of the aroused citizens jump over 
the wall of the reservation and start 
on their errand of outrage and mur- 
der? 

Is it reasonable to suppose that if 
the raiders were soldiers they would 
have commenced firing anywhere in 
the vicinity of the reservation? It 
must be remembered that it is the the- 
ory of those who believe in their guilt 
that operations were commenced in 
this bungling manner and that yet 
their proceedings were so carefully 
planned that, although they had ac- 
cessories before the fact to enable 
them to secure their guns and pass 
the guards and accessories after the 
fact to enable them to return, clean 
their guns, and otherwise deceive 
their officers, yet all concerned—the 
President thinks the great majority 
of the battalion—have so carefully 
guarded the secret that no one has al- 
lowed a single word or hint to es- 





cape that even tends to convict. Such 
secrecy would be utterly impossible; 
but it is, if it were possible, utterly in- 
consistent with the performances 
with which their proceedings were ini- 
tiated. The two ideas are utterly at 
variance with each other—at war with 
each other—they destroy each other. 

And if the soldiers were so reckless 
as to disclose their identity as _ sol- 
diers by breaking open their gun 
racks and opening fire in the way in- 
dicated and at the places indicated, 
why should there have been maintain- 
ed such secrecy with respect to them- 
selves and their operations in other 
respects? 

Is it reasonable to suppose—can any 
fair-minded man _ believe—that men 
capable of planning and executing 
such a conspiracy and willingly en- 
gaging in such a work would be so 
secretive on the one hand and so ab- 
solutely reckless on the other? 

And is it reasonable to suppose that 
if there were from five or six or eight 
to twenty soldiers engaged in the 
raid they could have gone through the 
town to the extent described by the 
testimony, and in the manner shown 
by the testimony, and then from a 
point distant 300 to 350 yards from the 
fort have returned to the barracks and 
rejoined their companies while in the 
process of formation. under the very 
eyes of their officers, without being 
detected? 

In order to have returned to their 
companies before their formation was 
completed they would have had to run 
swiftly and would, therefore, have 
been likely to show excitement, quick 
breathing, and other effects of their 
exertion, which would be observed. 

The testimony of all the officers is 
unqualifiedly that not a man in any 
one of the companies showed any 
sign whatever of having participated 
in the affray. 

It is no part of my purpose to spec- 
ulate upon the suggestions of the tes- 
timony as to who, in fact, did do the 
shooting. 

Present Duty. 

At this time we are concerned only 
as to what affects the soldiers, and 
our sole concern as to them is to as- 
certain, if we can, what our duty to- 
ward them requires. 

It is not essential to our action that 
we should determine who the raiders 
were. It is enough to know, what now 
seems to be commonly agreed upon, 
that, no matter who did the shooting, 
there are many of the soldiers who 
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are wholly innocent both of partici- 
pating in the affray and of withhold- 
ing knowledge with respect thereto, 
and that all such have suffered dis- 
grace, loss and hardship from which 
they should be relieved, and that such 
relief can be granted only by an act 
ot Congress. 

Apparently no one appreciates this 
more keenly than the President. It 
is interesting to note how this matter 
seems to have weighed upon his mind 
and how by successive steps he has 
reached this conclusion. 

Hie order discharging the men with- 
out honor was dated November 5, 1906. 
Congress convened December 2, 1906. 
On that day resolutions were _ intro- 
duced in the Senate authorizing an in- 
vestigation of the facts connected 
with the affray and the discharge. 
They led to a debate and discussion, 
in consequence of which on the 12th 
day of December, 1906, the Secretary 
of War, by direction of the President, 
issued the following order: 

Applications to re-enlist from for- 
mer members of Companies B, C and 
D, Twenty-fifth Infantry, who were 
discharged under the provisions of 
Special Orders, No. 266, War Depart- 
ment, November 9, 1906, must be 
made in writing and be accompanied 
by such evidence, also in writing, as 
the applicant may desire to submit to 
show that he was neither implicated 
in the raid on Brownsville, Tex., on 
the night of August 13, 1906, nor with- 
held any evidence that might lead to 


the discovery of the perpetrators 
thereof. 
Later, on the 14th day of January, | 


1907, the President, in a special mes- 
sage to the Senate, said: 

I am now satisfied that the eifect 
of my order dismissing these men 
without honor was not to bar them 
from all civil employment under the 
Government, and therefore that the 
part of the order which consisted of 
a declaration to this effect was lack- 
ing in validity, and I have directed 
that such portion be revoked. 


On the 1ith day of March, 1908, the 
Committee on Military Affairs having 
made its report, the President said, 
in a special message to the Senate, 
that he desired to revive the order of 
December 12, 1906, and therefore rec- 
ommended— 
the passage of a law extending this 
time limit, so far as the soldiers con- 
cerned are affected, until a year after 
the passage of the law, and _ permit- 
ting the reinstatement by direction of 








the President of any man who, in his 
judgment, shall appear not to be 
within the class whose discharge was 
deemed necessary in order to main- 
tain the discipline and morale of the 
army. ° 

In harmony with that measure four 
of the members of the Committee on 
Military Affairs who had joined in 
the majority report joined in a supple- 
mental report recommending the pas- 
sage of a bill providing for the re- 
instatement in the Army, but without 
providing for pay in the meantime of 
all the discharged soldiers who would 
within a year after the approval of the 
act satisfy the President that they did 
not participate in the affray, and that 
they have not withheld any informa- 
tion with regard thereto. 

Later, on the 19th day of March, the 
Senator from Missouri introduced a 
bill (S. 6206) which went still further 
in favor of the men, and provided that 
all who might re-enlist under its pro- 
visions should have full pay from the 
date when they were discharged with- 
out honor. 

Prior to the introduction by the Sen- 
ator from Missouri of S. 6206, I intro- 
duced, March 12, S. 5729. Both of 
these bills were referred to the Com- 
mittee on Military Affairs. Both have 
been reported from that committee 
adversely. Both are on the Calendar 
for consideration by the Senate, in ac- 
cordance with their respective merits, 
without either having any parliamen- 
tary advantage over the other. I speak 


now in favor of the passage of S. 
5729 

It will be helpful to recall in this 
connection precisely what these two 


bills are. 


I ask that they may be printed in 
he Record without reading. 
THE VICE-PRESIDENT. Without 


objection, permission is granted. 

MR. FORAKER. I will state that the 
effect of the bill introduced by the 
Senator from Missouri (Mr. Warner) 
is that any of the soldiers who were 
discharged may be allowed to re-enlist 
whenever they may prove their inno- 
cence to the satisfaction of the Presi- 


dent. Perhaps I had better read it 
all. It is a very short bill. 
MR. WARREN. I hope the Senator 


The language dif- 
that which the 
I trust he will 


will read the bill. 
fers somewhat from 
Senator has just used. 
read the bill. 

MR. FORAKER. The Dill provides 
that whenever the President shall be 


satisfied—I will read it as it is, then 
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we will have it exactly. It is as fol- 
lows: A bill (S. 6206) for the relief of 
certain members of the Twenty- 
fifth Regiment of United 
States Infantry. 


Be it enacted, etc., That if at any | 


time within one year after the approv- 
al of this act the President shall be 
satisfied that any former enlisted man 
of the Twenty-fifth Regiment of 
United States Infantry who was dis- 
charged from the military service as 
a member of said regiment under the 
provisions of a special order number- 
ed 266 and dated at the War Depart- 
ment on the 9th day of November, 
1906, had no participation in the af- 
fray or guilty knowledge of the per- 
sons engaged in said affray that took 
place at Brownsville, Tex., onthe night 
of August 13-14, 1906, the President 
may authorize the enlistment of said 
man; and any man who shall enlist in 
the military service under authority 
so given by the President shall be 
held and considered to have re-enlist- 
ed immediately after his discharge un- 
der the provisions of the special order 
hereinbefore cited and to be entitled, 
from the date of his discharge under 
said special order, to the pay, allow- 
ances, and other rights and benefits 
that he would have been entitled to 
receive from said date of discharge 
if he had been honorably discharged 
under the provisions of said special 
order and had re-enlisted immediately. 

I do not know of any way in which 
I departed from what the bill really 
is in the statement which I made, ex- 
cept only that I did not make the 
statement full enough. The bill does 
provide—and that is the fundamental 
idea of it—that none of these men can 


Special Orders, No. 266, War De- 
partment, November 9, 1906, and the 
restoration to them of all rights of 
which they have been deprived on 
account thereof. 


Be it enacted, ete., Thatany noncom- 
missioned officer or enlisted man be- 
longing to Company B, C, or D of the 
Twenty-fifth United States Infantry, 


| discharged without honor under Spe- 


cial Orders, No. 266, War Department, 
dated November 9, 1906, on account of 
the shooting affray that occurred at 
Brownsville, Tex., on the night of Au- 
gust 13-14, 1906, who shall make oath 


|before any duly auhorized enlisting 


officer of the United States army or 
navy that he did not participate in 
said affray, and that he does not know 
of any soldier belonging to any of said 
companies who did participate in the 
same, and that he has not at any time 
heretofore and does not now withhold 


| any knowledge with respect to that 


occurrence which, if made _ public, 
would or might lead to the identifica- 
tion of any participator in said 
shooting affray or any accessory there- 
to, either before or after the fact, and 
that he has answered fully to the best 
of his knowledge and ability all ques- 
tions that have been lawfully put to 
him by his officers or others in con- 
nection therewith, shall be, and here- 
by is, made eligible to re-enlist in the 
military or naval forces of the United 


| States on his application therefor at 


any time within three months from 


j}and after the passage of this act, any 


be authorized by the President to re- | 


enlist unitl he shall have satisfied the 
President—to use the exact language 
of the bill—that he is innocent of hav- 
ing participated in that affray and in- 
nocent of withholding any knowledge 
with respect to it; in other words, it 
is a requirement that these men shall 
prove to the satisfaction of the Pres- 
ident their innocence. 

The bill I introduced—perhaps I had 
better read that so that Senators may 
know just what it is—reads as fol- 
lows: 

A bill (S. 5729) to correct the records 


statute or provision of law or order 
or regulation to the contrary notwith- 
standing; and that upon such re-enlist- 
ment he shall be allowed full pay, ac- 
cording to the rank he held and the 
pay he was receiving at the date of 
discharge until his re-enlistment: Pro- 
vided, That all the rights and privi- 
leges to which the soldiers re-enlist- 


|}ing under the provisions of this act 


were entitled, respectively, at the time 
of their discharge shall be, and hereby 


jare, fully restored to them, and the 


record showing their discharge with- 


/out honor shall be, and hereby is, an- 
|nulled, set aside, and held for naught, 


and authorize the re-enlistment of | 


certainnoncommissioned officers and 
enlisted men belonging to compa- 
nies B, C. and Dof the Twenty-fifth 
United States Infantry who were 
discharged without honor, under 


and the time elapsing since their dis- 
charge without honor until the date of 
such re-enlistment shall be computed 
in determining all rights to which they 
may be respectively entitled on ac- 
count of continuous service as though 
they had been in the service without 


| interruption, and they shall not suffer 


|any forfeiture of any right or privi- 


lege by reason of such discharge: Pro- 
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vided further, That in any case where 
the regular term of enlistment which 
the soldier was serving at the time 
when discharged without honor has in 
the meanwhile expired, hi record 
shall be, and hereby is, corrected so 
as to show an honorable discharge at 
the time of the expiration of such en- 
listment, and he shall be allowed full 
pay and all rights and privileges until 
that time; and in the event of the re- 
enlistment of such soldier under the 
provisions of this act his term of re- 
enlistment shall be deemed to have 
commenced as of the time when his 
previous enlistment expired, and his 
service under such re-enlistment shall | terms and provisions are required, as 
be without prejudice of any kind by|a condition precedent, to prove their 
reason of his former discharge with-| innocence to the satisfaction of the 
out honor: And provided further, That | ; 
in case any of the non-commissioned | offered as a substitute it is provided 
officers or enlisted men belonging to} ;¢pat all si be allowed to re-enlist— 
said companies and discharged with- | who shall make oath before any duly 
out honor shall have died since they | giuthorized enlisting officer of the 
were so discharged and before the} Uyjted States armv or navy that he 
passage of this act, but who shall have | aig not partic ipate in said affray, and 
testified under oath or made affidavit | that he does not know of any soldier 
before their death that they did not|pelonging to any of said companies 
artieipate in said shooting affray or] who did participate in the same, and 
have any knowledge with reference/;that he has not at any time hereto- 
thereto, their respective records shall] fore and does not now withhold any 
be, and hereby are, corrected in ac-| knowledge with respect to that occur- 


} 


cordance with the a of this lrence which, if made public. would or 


It will also be observed that both 
of these bills provide that the men so 
re-enlisting shall be paid in oon for 
all the time since they were dis- 
charged without honor until their re- 
enlistment. In other words, in a zener- 








al way the proposition of both bills is 
that the innocent men shall be allowed 
to re-enlist without loss of pay, and 
be restored to alli the rights lost on 


account of their discharge. 





The chief difference between the 
two bills is that, according to the bill 
introduced by the senator from Miss- 
ouri, the men who are to secure re- 
enlistment in accordance’ with its 


7 13) 


reside while under the bill I have 











act and their lezal respresentatives | might lead to the identification of any 
shall be entitled to all pay that would | },<rticipator in said shooting affray, or 
have become e to them from the !sny accessory thereto, either before 
time of their discharge until the time | 5, after 1 fact. and that he has an- 
of their decease. Ve: ¢ iliv to the best of his knowl- 

Sect. 2. That nothing in this act!edse and ability all questions that 


contained shall be construed to pro-| have been lawfully put to him by his 
hibit the prosecution and punishment l officers or others in connection there- 
of any soldier re-enlisting under the | with. 

provisions hereof as to whom it may; There are other important differ- 
at any time hereafter appear that he | ences, among them the following 

did participate in said shooting affray The bill offered by the senator from 
or have knowledge thereof which he! Missouri does not authorize the’ cor- 
has withheld. rection of the records of the men who 

Sec. 3. That all re-enlistments under |are to be re-enlisied. That is neces- 
the provisions hereof of soldiers who|sary to enable them to have their 
at the time of the lischarge without to pensions, and other rights. 
honor were serving terms of enlist-| His bill is silent on that point. 

ent which have not yet expired shall The bill offered by myself provides 
be held to be for only the remaining | as follows: 
portion of said unexpired terms, re- 
spectively. 

It will be observed with respect to 
these measures that both of them pro- 
ceed upon the assumption that some This bill further provides: 
of the men, whether few or many, or That in any case where the regular 
all, who were discharged without hon-| term of enlistment which the soldier 
or, were innocent, and that justice re-| was serving at the time when dis- 
quires that all such men should have|charged without honor has in the 
an opportunity to re-enlist and be re- | meanwhile expired, his record shall be, 
stored to all the rights they lost by be- | and hereby is, corrected so as to show 
ing discharged without honor. lan honorable discharge at the time of 





The record showing their 
discharge without honor shall be, and 
hereby is, annulled, set aside, and held 
for naught. 
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the expiration of such enlistment. 
This bill further provides: 
That in case any of the non-commis- 
sioned officers or enlisted men belong- 
ing to said companies and discharged 


without honor shall have died since 
they were so discharged and before 
the apssage of this act, but who shall 
have testified under oath, or made affi- 
davit before their death, that they did 
not participate in said shooting affray, 
or have any knowledge with reference 
thereto, their respective records shall 
be, and hereby are, corrected in ac- 
cordance with the provisions of this 
act, etc. 

There are a number of cases to 
which this provision would be appli- 
cable—a number of cases as to which 
the law would fail in its purpose if it 
did not contain some such provision. 

All these provisions as to the cor- 
rection of the records of these men 
are absolutely necessary if we pro- 
pose to meet all the cases that will 
arise and treat them as equity and 
justice require. 

These bills differ in another respect. 
The order of the president discharg- 
ing them without honor forever de- 
barred them from re-enlisting in eith- 
er the army or the navy of the Unit- 
ed Staies. 

The bill introduced by the senator 
from Missouri does not remove the 
bar against re-enlisting in the navy of 
the United States, while my bill does 
explicitly remove that bar. 

The importance of this is not in the 
fact that these soldiers may want to 
re-enlist in the navy and find them- 
selves debarred therefrom, but in the 
fact that so long as any part of said 
order of dismissal stands against them 
they are at least pro tanto in disgrace 
and deprived of rights to which they 
are entitled. 

Another difference is in the fact 
that the bil! of the senator from Miss- 
ouri does not restore to the non-com- 
missioned officers who may re-enlist 
the rank they held, which my bill 
does. Failure to do this would be a 
denial of justice. 

Still other differences might be 
pointed out, but those mentioned are 
suflicient for present purposes. 

The main difference is the 
dicated. That shows that these 
are besed on radically different 
ories. 

The bill introduced by myself re- 
quires every man who seeks re-enlist- 
ment to purge himself by making oath 
to his innocence of every crime 


first in- 
bills 
the- 


as 








connected with the shooting affray; 
not only that he did not participate in 
the shooting, but that he has no 
knowledge with respect thereto and 
that he has not withheld any knowl- 
edge from anybody. 

These are requirements with which 
these men can comply, and under all 
the circumstances the test is sufficient 
and all that should be asked. 

It is now more than eighteen months 
since this shooting occurred. It is al- 
most a year and a half since the men 
were discharged and became separated 
from each other. 

They have been during all this per- 
iod under surveillance and practically 
on trial. 

Numerous investigations have been 
had. One by the grand jury of Camer- 
on county, Tex., another by the Pen- 
rose courtmartial, another by the 
Macklin courtmartial, and another by 
the senate committee on military af- 
fairs. 

Nearly all these men have in some 
connection or in some form or other 
testified as witnesses at least once, 
and all those regarded as most likely 
to have knowledge as often as two, 
three, or four times. They have been 
examined and cross-examined, but dur- 
ing all this period, and notwithstand- 
ing al! these trials to which they have 
been subjected, not one iota of testi- 
mony has been adduced anywhere by 
auybody of any kind whatsoever to 
point to any particular one of the men 
as guilty of any offence of any nature 
in connection with or growing out of 
this shooting affray. 

This fact alone, disregarding alto- 
gether their own positive testimony as 
to their innocence, should be enough 
to authorize the acceptance of the affi- 
davits they will be required to make 
under the bil! I have offered as a suffi- 
cient basis for their re-enlistment, es- 
pecially in view of the fact that it is 
provided in my Dbill— 

That nothing in this act contained 
shall be construed to prohibit the pros- 
ecution and punishment of any soldier 
re-enlisting under the provisions here- 
of as to whom it may at any time 
hereafter appear that he did partici- 
pate in said shooting affray or have 
knowledge thereof which he has 
withheld. 

If these men are innocent as they 
claim to be, they cannot make other 
or further statement than my bill re- 
quires them to make, for all an inno- 
cent man can do if charged with the 
commission of an offence is to say he 
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did not do it, and that he knows noth- 
ing whatever about it, except it be to 
account for his whereabouts at the 
time when the offence was committed, 
and that has been done by every man 
in this battalion who was present at 
Brownsville that night. 

To require more is to require an im- 
possibility, and to require a man to 
prove his innocence is to outrage jus- 
tice by reversing the rule of evidence 
that obtains in every civilized country. 

But the bill offered by the senator 
from Missouri is most extraordinary 
in another respect. I venture to claim 
that it is without a precedent in all 
the history of the liberty-loving Eng- 
lish-speaking nations of the earth. 

It requires two things of these men 
in violation of the fundamental spirit 
of our institutions and which, in my 
opinion, it would be a disgrace to the 
congress of the United States to ex- 
act: 

First, that men accused of crime 
shall prove their innocence; and, sec- 
ond, that they shall prove their inno- 
cence to the satisfaction of a judge 
who has already prejudged their case, 
not once, or twice, or three times, and 
casually, but repeatedly and officially, 
and each time with a manifestation of 
the most unqualified conviction that 
not only some of the men discharged 
did the shooting, but that many, if not 
all of them, had knowledge of the per- 
petrators which, through a conspiracy 
of silence, they have refused to di- 
vulge. 

In his message to the senate of De- 
cember 19, 1906, in response to resolu- 
tions of the senate calling for infor- 
mation o nthe subject, the President 
said: 

I am glad to avail myself of the op- 
portunity afforded by these resolutions 
to lay before the senate the following 
facts as to the murderous conduct of 
certain members of the companies in 
question, and as to the conspiracy by 
which many of the other members of 
these companies saved the criminals 
from justice, to the- disgrace -of the 
United States uniform. 

In that message, in another connec- 
tion, he said: 

As to the non-commissioned officers 
end enlisted men, there can be no 
doubt whatever that many were neces- 
sarily privy, after if not before the at- 
tack, to the conduct of those who took 
actual part in this murderous riot. 

I refer to Major Blocksom’s report 
for proof of the fact that certainly 
some, and probably all, of the non-com 





missioned officers who were in charge 
of quarters, who were responsible for 
the gun racks and had keys thereto in 
their personal possession, knew what 
men were engaged in the attack. 

Further along in that same message 
he said: 

There is no question as to the mur- 
der and the attempt at murder; there 
is no question that some of the sol- 
diers were guilty thereof; there is no 
question that many of their comrades 
yrivy to the deed have combined to 
shelter the criminals from justice. 

Again, in that same message, he 
speaks on that same point, as follows: 

So much for the original crime. A 
blacker never stained the annals of 
our army. It has been supplemented 
by another only less black in the 
shape of a successful conspiracy of 
silence for the purpose of shielding 
those who took part in the original 
conspiracy of murder. 

Further along in that same message 
Le 1epeats, as follows: 

Yet some of the non-commissioned 
oilicers and many of the men of the 
iuree companies in question have 
Landed together in a conspiracy to 
protect the assassins and would-be as- 
sassins who have disgraced their uni- 
form hy the conduct above related. 
Many of them may have known cir- 
cumstances which would lead to the 
conviction of those engaged in the 
murderous assault. They have stolidlv 
and as one man broken their oaths of 
enlistment and refused to help disenv- 
er the criminals. 

In that same message occurs also 
the following: 

Incidentally I may add that the sol- 
aiers of longest service and highest 
position, who suffered because of the 
order, so far as being those who de- 
serve most sympathy, deserve least, 
for they are the very men upon whom 
we should be able especially to rely 
to prevent mutiny and murder. 

In his message of January 14, sub- 
mitting the Purdy testimony, occurs 
the following: 

The evidence, as will be seen, shows 
beyond any possibility of honest ques- 
tion that some individuals among the 
colored troops whom I have dismissed 
committed the outrages mentioned, 
and that some or all of the other in- 
dividuals whom I dismissed had 
knowledge of the deed and shielded 
from the law those who committed 
it. 

And then, finally in that same mes- 
sage, as though afraid his numerous 
positive and unqualified statements 
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on this point would not be believed, he 


said: 

It is out of the question that the 15 
or 20 men engaged in _ the 
could have gathered behind the wall 


of the fort, begun firing, some of them | 


on the porches of the barracks, gone 
out into.the town fired in the neigh- 
borhood of 200 shots in the town, and 
then returned—the total time occupied 
from the time of the first shot to the 
time of their return being somewhere 
in the neighborhood of ten minutes— 
without many of their comrades know- 
ing what they had done. 


Indeed, the fuller details as estab- 


lished by the additional evidence tak- | 


en since I last communicated with the 
senate make it likely that there were 
very few, if any, of the soldiers dis- 
missed who could have been ignorant 
of what occurred. It is well-nigh im- 
possible that any of the non-commis- 
sioned officers who were at the _bar- 
racks should not have known what oc 
curred. 

While these assertions, repeated 
over and over again in the most ex- 
travagant language, show after all, as 
General Garlington reported, that 
there was no evidence to establish a 
conspiracy of silence, and that the 
charges and assertions that there was 
such a conspiracy rested only on de- 
ductions that there must have been 
such a conspiracy because nobody 
would tell of that about which all 
claimed to have no knowleddge, yet 
that very fact but emphasizes the 
President's unfit state of mind to acti 
judicially in passing upon the applica- 
tions of these men to re-enlist as pro- 
posed in the bill introduced by the 
senator from Missouri. 


If these men are innocent, as they 
claim and as I believe, what else could 
they have said or done? Will some 
man please tell what word any one of 


them has uttered or what thing any 
one of them has done __ inconsistent 
with the innocence they assert. And 


vet, because they have said and done 
precisely what as innocent men they 
should have said and done, for that 
very reason they are arraigned as 
guilty of conspiracy and denounced in 
terms harsh enough to manifest exas- 
peration because they will not confirm 
the charges against them and there- 


by establish an excuse for the crime 
that has been so inconsiderately com- 
mitted against them and their rights, 
if they are in fact innocent, as they 
claim to be. 


assault | 


| It would seem that we are to be 
|carried back in the administration of 
justice to the days when men and wo- 
|men put on trial for witchcraft found 
|no avenue of escape from punishment, 
brutality and execution, except only 
in confession—to the days when if a 
man but stood mute he was liable to 
be put to death for it. 


The 
|except 


President gives no intimation, 
as already indicated, that his 
mind has undergone any change. He 
would therefore become judge of the 
| worthiness of these men to re-enlist if 
we should pass the bill introduced by 
the senator from Missouri, firmly pos- 
sessed of the conviction that very few, 
if any of them, were free from guilt. In 
other words, practically every man of 
| the battalion would have to prove his 
innocence before one who has over and 
over again formally publicly ad- 
| judged him guilty and denounced him 
as guilty in the severest language of 
|censure and condemnation. 


and 


Another reasen why this duty should 
not be inirusted to the President is 
|} that it would be impossible for him to 
act upon all these cases in detail, giv- 
ing to the testimony of each of the 
167 men, if all should apply to re-en- 


list, that careful consideration which 
fair-dealing would require. 
It may be assumed that no one 


vould expect him to personally exam- 
the testimony in each case and 
pass judgment as the bill contem- 
plates. He would of necessity have to 
call some one to his assistance to ex- 
amine the testimony and advise him, 
but who would that be? Possibly the 
secretary of war, who has expressed 
agreement with the President in 
all he has said and done in the whole 
matter, and in every other matter. 
(Laughter). But he, too, is a busy man 
j}and would doubtless require the help 
|; of a suitable subordinate, and thus in 
all probability General Garlington, as 
| the inspector-general of the army, and 
one of the officers who made a spe- 
cial investigation, would again come 
to the front, and to know his unfit- 
ness for such a duty we have but to 
recall that he testified before the com- 
mittee on military affairs that he 
would not believe anything any one of 
these soldiers might say about this 
matter, even under oath, unless cor- 
roborated in some satisfactory way. 
But if none of these should be called 
}upon to assist the President, then 
somebody else—nobody knows who- 
| would become the judicial adviser, io 
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thesatisfaction of ‘whose whim the 
men would have to prove their inno- 
cence. 


Moreover, how would such a pro- 
ceeding be conducted? 
public or private? It is a constitution- 
al right of the most important charac- 
ter that all trials upon indictments in- 
volving criminal charges and convic- 
tions shall be public, to the end that 
the public may see to it, through the 
power of public sentiment, that no 
man shall be unfairly condemned. This 
trial would not be within the letter, 
but it would be within the spirit of 
the constitution, for these men are not 
now soldiers to be dealt with arbitrar- 
ily, but plain American citizens, in- 
vested with all the rights of citizen- 
ship, who are seeking not only a res- 
toration of their good names, but also 
of valuable property rights, to all of 
which they are confessedly entitled, if 
not found guilty of crime. They should 
not be dealt with, therefore, in the 
dark, as though a lot of chattels, for 
that day for the American Negro has 
forever passed, but as American citi- 
zens, entitled to the same rights white 
men would have under the same con- 
ditions. 

In so far as we are to be governed 
by the fact that they were soldiers 
and may be soldiers again, we should 
remember, as Secretary Taft said of 
the white soldiers who shot up the 
town of Athens, Ohio, that they are, in 
a sense, the wards of the government, 
and for that reason entitled, under 
such circumstances, to the protection 
of the government in all their legal 
rights. And if we are to be further re- 
minded, as we have been, that the 
President is the commander-in-chicf 
of the army, it is a sufficient answer 
that, while that is true, yet also it is 
true that he does not create the army. 
It is not for him to say who shall en- 
list or re-enlist. All that belongs to 
congress. 


In short, there is no excuse what- 
ever for such a bill. To pass it would 
be but pretending to grant relief, for 
manifestly, unless there has been a 
decided change of mind, practically 
none would follow. 

Our acton would but add insult to 
injury. It would be without  prece 
dent, for it may be safely asserted 
that never before in the history of civ- 
ilization has a legislative body been 
invited to require men accused of 


crime to prove their innocence before 
a hostile judge who has already ad- 


‘ 


Would it be | 


| judged them guilty; and never before 
| has there been a suggestion that any 
| man worthy to sit in judgment upon 
|the rights of his countrymen would 
|accept such a duty if assigned him, if 
|} conscious of having the slightest pre- 
judice against the accused. 


By what right does the senator from 
Missouri assume that the President is 
capable of such a manifest improprie- 
ty? 

The vilest 
dangerous burglar, or the 
murderer would not be requnired 
either to prove his innocence or to 
submit to a trial before a judge who 
had in even the most casual way ex- 
pressed the opinion that the defend- 
ant was guilty, 


horse thief, the most 
bloodiest 





Such a performance would be justly 
denounced as a denial of one of the 
most sacred rights of citizenship and 
a lasting disgrace to the judge who 
perpetrated it. 


Who are these men that it should 
be even suggested that they should be 
treated worse than common criminals? 

They are at once both citizens and 
soldiers of the republic. Aside from 
these charges, which they deny, their 
behavior, both in the army and out 
of it, has justly excited the highest 
commendation. Their record is 
without spot or blemish. 

They are typical representatives of 
a race that has ever been loyal to 
America and American institutions; a 
race that has never raised a hostile 
hand against our country’s flag; a 
race that has contributed to the nation 
tens of thousands of brave defenders, 
not one of whom has ever turned 
traitor or faltered in his fidelity. 

In every war in which we have per- 
mitted them to participate they have 
distinguished themselves for efficiency 
and valor. They have’ shed _ their 
blood and laid down their lives in the 
fierce shock of battle, side by side 
with their white comrades. 

They are the direct and worthy suc 

sors of the brave men who so he- 
ically died at Petersburg, at Wag- 
ner, and on scores of bloody fields 
that this nation might live. 

Faithfully, uncomplainingly, with 
pride and devotion, they have _per- 
formed all their duties and kept all 
their obligations. 

They ask no favors because they 
are Negroes, but only for justice be- 
ceuse they are men. (Applause in 





the galleries.) 
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Senator Foraker to Negro 
Ministers 











their friend and defender was 


11, 1908, Senator For- 
The 


large audience, led by the bishop and 


dav, April 


aker was tendered an ovation. 


the visitor. 


over the church sighs and ‘* God 


to welcome 


bless you’s’’ and other testimonials 
of suppressed emotion was heard. 
Bishop Gaines introduced Senator 
Foraker as ‘* the friend and defender 
The 


dently moved by the touching wel- 


of our people.” senator, evi- 
come tendered him, began to lighten 
the situation by thanking the bishop 
and conference for the privilege ac- 


corded him of being present. 


THE SENATOR’S ADDRESS 





Bishop Gaines: It is a pleasure io 
have the honor of presenting to this 
friend, our defender, 
Honorable J. B. For- 


conference oul 
in the person of 


Any possible doubt as to the af- 
fectionate regard of the colored peo- 
ple for Senator Foraker of Ohio and 


their unbounded confidence in him as 


pelled by the tribute paid him on the 
occasion of a visit by him, on invita- 
tion of the presiding bishop, to the 
session of the Baltimore conference 
of the M. E. Chureh, at the Metro- 
politan A. M. E. Church, M street 


near Fifteenth street, to-day Satur- | 


high oflicers of the conference, arose | 


dis- | 





of 


From all | you only a very few minutes. 


}aker. Let us listen to him. (Ap- 
plause.) 

Foraker: 

Bishop, Members of the Conferen< 


Ladies and Gentlemen: 

[ am sorry if I have interrupted the 
proceedings of this conference, (Bish- 
op Gaines—We requested it) but as the 
Bishop suggests it was done at your 
request, and the responsibility is with 
the Bishop and not me. (Ap- 
plause.) 


with 


I was very much gratified when this 
morning I through the mail 
a communication the officials 
this conference inviting me to come 
heie at such a time as might suit my 
| have come at this hou 
because my other engagements com- 
pelled me this rather than 
some other, and my other engagements 
are sO numerous that I can stop with 
But the 
Bishop evidently wants me to do 
what I was told I would not be ex- 
pected to do—make some remarks. 


received 
from 


conveasience. 


to select 


I was told you wanted me to drop in 
and exchange the compliments of th« 
day, but when I came I was walked 
right up into the pulpit, and asked to 
make some remarks. (Laughter.) 

I am not so much out of place here 
as you may think I have been 
preaching the gospel all my life. (Ap- 
plause. ) 

Now, I knew it would be this way, 
but I thought I would come and take 
the chances. (Bishop Gaines: “Just 
say what you please.’’) 


for 


I please then to say this, that al- 
though you are engaged as ministers 
in preaching the gospel and spreading 
religion, you and | are engaged as Co- 
workers in a great work, and that is 


the great work of establishing and 
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maintaining good government in this 
country. (Applause.) 

You will remember that 
Washington said in his 
dress that the great 
American people should be to provide 


George 
farewell ad- 


themselves with good government, and 


that the essentials of good government 
religion, morality and 
(Applause.) 

He was right about that, and there- 


were 
edge. 


fore, it is that every professor is aid- | 


ing in the matter of good govern- 
ment by extending knowledge, every 


teacher in the schools is helping us in 
the matter of good government, 


everybody who is teaching morality, 


and especially every one who is teach- | 


ing religion, is engaged in the matte! 
of helping along in the great work of 
providing the American with 
good government. 


people 


Let me remind you also that George | 


Washington said in that same con- 
nection, after he had spoken of relig- 
ion, morality and knowledge as es- 
sential to good government that 
should beware of the idea that there 
could be any genuine morality without 
religion. The together, but 
there is no religion when there is no 
morality, and we must not fooled 
with the idea that we can have re- 
ligion by simply having some formal, 
cold kind of morality. (Applause.) 
Now I try always to remember that, | 


we 


two ego 


be 


purposes of the} 


knowl- 


and | 


| 
erty of somebody else. Only a small 


percentage could either read or write. 
| There were no Negro colleges, or uni- 
versities, no newspapers, no maga- 
zines, no great church organizations 
such as you have today, no great bish- 


ops like Bishop Gaines and Bishop 
Turner, and Bishop-to-be Lampton, 
(laughter and applause)—great big, 


strong, standing up for 
the race, standing up for the cause of 
good government and everything else 
worthy of the advocacy of able men. 
Today you have your schools, univer- 
sities, colleges, magazines—I don’t 
know what you haven't got, except 
only some political rights. (Applause. ) 
You have got them on paper, and I 
hope the day is not far distant 
will have in reality. 


capable men 


} 


very 
when them 
(Applause.) 

I moment ago 
spirit now and 
find myself losing my religion. I lost 
it when there did not appear to 
anything anybody could do about that 
terrible butchery at Atlanta a year or 
two ago. Bishop Gaines suggests thal 
Atlanta | have nothing 
|to say against the town. Some things 
| have happened in some of our Ohie 
| towns that I would not like to hear 
| charged against them. 

I almost lost my religion again when 
heard of Brownsville. (Applause.) | 
mention that only because it is refer- 


you 


about this 
then I 


spoke a 


of religion; 


be 


is his town. 


and I know you do, and I want to; red to in this invitation. I would not 
congratulate you upon the great work | have referred to a matter so persona! 
you have accomplished, I congratulate if it had not been referred to by 


you and congratulate all other minis- | 


ters of all denominations upon the | 
great contribution you have made to} 
the cause of good government, by the 
spread of religion for which you are 
responsible. 

I can remember back forty years 
ago, as most of you here perhaps can, 
also, the situation in which the Ne- 
gro race in America found itself at 
the close of the war—very different 
from what it is now. It was a helpless 
situation then. Most of you instead 
of having property, had been the prop- | 





you. 

I almost lost my religion agaiu 
when I read in yesterday’s newspapers 
of the proceedings had in a Republi- 
can convention in Virginia (applause), 
when it is reported that the leaders 
announced from the chairman down— 
all the leading speakers—that no Col- 
ored men need apply. (Cries of 
“Shame!”) I say “shame,” too. 1 
do not want to criticize my party, and 
I am not criticizing it. I am criticiz- 
ing a lot of people who are misrepre- 
senting it for the time being, and I re- 
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fer to it not to condemn my party, but 
to encourage you by saying I hope 
that the question that has thus been 
fairly raised will be carried for settle- 
ment to the National Convention at 
Chicago. (Applause.) We will then find 
out whether or not the great Republi- 
can party of Lincoln and Grant and 
Harrison and McKinley is a lily white 
party. (Applause.) If it is, I predict 
there will be some new parties in 
this country. (Applause.) 

I ought not to talk about politics 
here, I suppose. (Cries “Go ahead, 
that is good religion.”) I hope that 
religion and that kind of politics go 
hand in hand. (Applause.) 


I have been quarrelling for a good 
many years with our Democratic 
friends down in the Southern Staies 
because they were enacting constitu- 
tions with grandfather clauses in them 
and passing statutes with one kind and 
another of proscriptions and prohibi- 
tion until they had disfranchised about 
two-thirds of our Colored voters. Il 
have got a right, after quarrelling with 
them for nearly forty years, to quarrel 
now with these great misrepresenta- 
tives of the Republican party who are 
trying to disfranchise the other third. 
The Democrats of Virginia have said 
in the constitution and laws of that 
state that any man may vote, white 
or black, who has so much property, 
or who can read or write, or can inter- 
pret the constitution to the satisfaction 
of the judges of election, or who can 
comply with this, that, or the other 
provision, and, subject to these condi- 
professors, business 
men, people who an education, 
or other qualincations, are entitled to 
vote in Virginia, white and black 
alike; I mean to vote at the polls with 
Democrats who ‘go there to vote. Now 
come these Lily Whites and tell us 
hese men who are permitted to vote 
by the Democrats shall not be allowed 
when the Republicans are 


tions, ministers, 


have 


to vote 


holding a convention to settle party af- 
fairs. If 


not, why not? (Applause.) 

















I disclaim all such Republicans. 
(Applause.) They do not belong to mx: 
party, and I will not belong to theirs. 
(Applause.) 

I am simply an old-fashioned Repub- 
lican, a great deal more concerned 
about human rights than about trusts 
and corporations. (Applause.) I 
think proper attention should be given 
to trusts and corporations to the end 
that they be properly regulated and 
supervised, and that they be not al- 
lowed to do any harm to the country, 
but I don’t want to become so absorb- 
ed with that duty that I will forget all 
about my brother who has been strip- 
ped of his most sacred rights of citi- 
zenship. (Applause.) 

Now, I did not come here to talk to 
you, and yet I thought I might have 
to. That is to say, they told me 1! 
would not be expected to talk, but 
knew the Bishop would say “We will 
now hear from Brother Foraker.” 
(Laughter.) And so I thought I would 
say a word or two of cheer and en- 
couragement, and that is all I meant 
to say. Then it came into my mind, 
as things like that always will, that 
this was a good time and place right 
here, among the thought-makers of the 
Negro race, to give a cue to a few 
things. First, to let it be known that 
we are not all dead yet. (Applause.) 

Now, just one word about Browns- 
ville. I said I preferred not to speak 
about that, but I will speak a few 
words on that subject, just as a mat- 
ter of justice. 

I have seen it charged that I was 
doing what I have done in regard to 
the Brownsville case because I want 
the Negro vote. Bishop, I know I did 
not have to do that to get that vote. 
I have always had it. (Applause.) I 
never had to ask for it; and it never 
entered my mind that I ever would 
have to ask for it. But, my fellow- 
citizens, I did not have any purpose 
with respect to votes. I did not know 
when that started that I would ever 
again want any votes of any kind, and 
I am not sure that I ever will. Cer- 
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tainly I am not sitting up nights los- 
ing sleep on any such account. I took 
up the Brownsville matter simply be- 
cause it seemed to me abhorrent to 
every sense of justice and to all our 
ideas of American institutions and 
the rights of American citizens that 
any man in this country could be con- 
vieted of crime and siripped of im- 
rights merely by Executive 
without a chance to be heard 
in his own defense. I thought if I 
lived and the good Lord gave me 
strength and gave me help enough, | 
would see that they had a chance to 
heard any how; and now 
ave had aé_ chance be 
heard, and you know with what 
resuli. Others on the committee, and 
[ must not criticize them, came to the 
conclusion that some the soldiers 
did the shooting. There was some 
tesiimony to that effect, but I weighed 
it carefully and conscientiously. 
amined it intelligently as I knew 
how, and I have had some experience, 


portant 
Order ; 


be 


they to 


ol 


as 


for 1 sat for three years on the Bench | 


every day weighimg testimony, and for 
nearly forty years have been a prac- 
ticing attorney, and | think I know 
truthful when I see him. 


a wiiness 


| heard those soldiers’ testimony, and | 


| studied them all the facts ang 
circumstances, and puttting all these 
things together, I became convinced, 
that not a man in that battalion fired 
(Applause). 


and 


a gun. 
I intend on next Tuesday in the 
Senate to try to demonstrate that to 


the satisfaction of the country. (Ap- 
plause). Why? Because they are 
Negroes? No. Because they are men. 


(Applause). In fighting this battle I 
am fighting my own. 


If the President of the United 


States can arbitrarily turn three com- | 


panies of colored soldiers out of the 
Army today, he can turn out. three 


companies of white soldiers tomorrow. 

The race question does, in a sense, 
enter into it. 
but 


You cannot keep it out, 
{ have not tried to bring it in. 


I ex-| 


My purpose has raised a great deal 
broader and more important question 
than that. It is a question of consti- 
tutional power on the one hand and 
constitutional right on the other— 
the right of the men to be heard first 
before they are convicted. That is 
what I want to settle. (Applause). 
That question relates to human lib- 
erty and the rights of American citi- 





zenship. 1 do not know how it will 
;}come out. I know how it ought to 
}come out. (Applause) I have a great 


| deal of confidence—I won’t put it that 
way—I am a firm believer in the in- 
tervention in the affairs of men of 
Divine providence. (Applause.) I am 
a Methodist myself, and I have been 
one for nearly fifty years. I expect to 
die one if there are not too many of 
these exasperating Brownsville inci- 
dents (laughter), though I somehow 
or other feel that our Heavenly 
Father would not off a man alto- 
| gether if, in a moment of righteous 
| indignation, he forgot his religion. 
(Bishop Gaines—‘He could get par- 
| don for that.” (Applause). I am glad 
|to have the assurance of so able an 
| egmanter of religion and the true 
| doctrine as the Bishop. (Laughter). 

But, my fellow-citizens, just a word 
I am not going to tres- 





cut 


| 
; or two more. 


| Pass unduly. 
This shooting occurred after these 
soldiers had been there only two 


! 

| weeks, and when there were riot prob- 
j ably twenty-five men in the battalion 
| who knew one street from another in 
Brownsville. 

The testimony 
ithe policemen, that men con- 
|}ducted themselves while there with 
| exceptionally good conduct. Not one, 
|exeept one poor fellow, who got a lit- 
| tle too much Texas tanglefoot on pay 
day, got arrested all the while they 
| were there, and he was so harmless 
'and good-natured about it that they 
simply sent him back to his quarters, 
| without punishing him. 
| These men never had a blemish 
'thetr record, in all their years of ser- 


of everybody, even 


is the 


on 
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vice; they were without spot or 
blemish, as their record shows. Their 
officers testified they were 
they were disciplined, they were quiet 
and peaceable disposition; they 
were attentive to their duties; that it 
was about the last thing on earth they 
would think them doing to onzgan- 
ize a conspiracy and go out with mur- 
der in their hearts to kill 
and children at midnight. 
light their officers had a rigid inspec- 
tion. They examined their guns, and 
every one was bright and clean, with- 
out any stain powder to show it 
had fired. Then 
their cartridges, and 

was the 
not a cartridge was missing. But they 
said they cleaned their 
guns in the so we 


in 


of 


men, women 


oi 


been 


there—to last single one— 


could have 


dark, and took 


testimony on that point and it was of | 


black soldiers over- 


they could not 


and 
that 


both white 


whelming have 


cleaned their guns in the dark. When | 


then 
an 


fact was established we 
told that these 
usually expert lot 

as to the cartridges. 
have got them 
their accusers Possibly they 
could, but not 

demned on possibilities. 

Particularly when the 

that they did have 
cartridges. Every one had _ been 
and each man had just so 
Each man had just so many— 
no less, no more, the morning after 
the firing. That would clear you 
(pointing to Doctor Lampton). No, I 
don’t know about that. It would 
clear me. (Laughter). It would clear 
any man fair trial for such an 
offense. 


this 
were were un- 
villains. Then 
Well, they could 


somebody else 


of 


from 
said. 
men are to be 
(Applause). 
testimony 
not any extra 
counted, 


many. 


ona 


must desist. I have said 
enough for this occasion. (“Go on, 
yo on”). The one purpose I have 
had was to give you strength and be- 
lief in the innocence of these men 
who are entitled to your belief in 
their innocence. splendid 


Now I 


They are 





obedient, | 


But at day- | 


they counted | 
every cartridge | 


con- | 


is 


|men, splendid soldiers, every one of 
| them, men of whom their race may be 
| proud, and of whom the whole nation 
| ought to be proud also. (Applause). 
| Now, Bishop, I hope you may have 
I hope that every 

assignment he 
(Laughter), and I hope that 
they will all get promotions and in- 
creased salaries, and everything, else 
that is good, and that you will go on 


a good time here. 
man will get the 


wants 


laboring in the vineyard with’ the 
|same wonderful success that has at- 
| tended your efforts in the past forty 


(Applause) 
My other duties compel me to stop 
but before doing so, let me 
you for giving an oppor- 
to see you and talk to you. | 
not have thought of intruding 
myself upon you, but when you asked 
me to come, I was very glad to do so, 
to exchange the greetings of 
I hope there is a 


| years. 


here, 
thank 
tunity 


me 


would 


| if only 
the day with you. 
better day ahead all of us. Let 
try to be worthy of whatever our 
(Applause). 


for 


ds 


may be. 


blessings 





| WHAT IS THE SECRET OF SUC- 
CESS? 





“Push,” said the button. 

“Take pains,” said the window. 
“Never be led,” said the pencil. 

| “Be up to date,’ said the calendar. 
| “Always keep cool,” said the ice. 

| “No business on tick,” said the 
| clock. 


] 
| 


“Never lose head,” said the 


barrel. 
“Do 


your 


a driving business,” said the 

| hammer. 

| “Aspire 

| nutmeg. 

| “Never do anything off-hand,” said 

the glove. 
“Spend 


said the mirror. 


to great things,” said the 


much time in reflection,” 


said the flue. 

“Find a good thing and stick to it,” 
said the glue. 

“Try to make a good impression,” 


“Do the work you are suited for,” 
said the seal.—Selected. 
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THE COUNTRY COUSIN. 








My cousin Alferd Williams, he 

Ain’t had advantages like me— 

(My mamma says not to say “ain't” 
Buhcause it gives my speech a taint). | 
My cousin Alferd—he don’t know 
A think about th’ latest show, | 
Nor any of the latest jokes, 


Buheause he isn’t city folks! 
But he knows lots of things to say— 


One of 'em rattles on this way: 
“What's your name? 
Puddin’ Tame! 

Where you goin’? 
Down the lane!” 

An’ one is where you hafto say: 

“I saw a woolly worm today.” 

An’ then he savs, “I one it,’ then 

You say, “I two it,” then again 

He says, “Il three it'’’—an’ you go 

Right on ahead, till first you know 


You say, “I eight it!” soon’s you've spoKe 


minute where's the joke! 


You see that 

My cousin Alferd Williams, he 

Is all the time a-catchin’ me 

With jokes 1 never heard at all, 

But papa says he can recall, 

For papa, one time, where he grew 
To be a boy was country, too! 

But Cousin Alferd’s jokes is smart— 


I’m gvin’ to learn them all by heart; 


An’ best of all the lot o’ his 

Is what I say that this one is: 
“Where’ve you been? 
In my skin—I'll jump out 
An’ you jump in!” 

—Wilbur Nesbit, in Harpar’s Magazine 


A TALE ABOUT SOME SPONGES. 
Their Ways Exposed by a Successful 
Member of Their Kind. 

Yet once again at the vode-veal per- 
formance it fell the way of the writer 
hereof to sit behind the carroty haired 
hatchet woman, who, using her | 
female companion as a megaphonic 


f. } 
saced 


medium, sorts ‘em over as they drop 
il And this time she spake some- 
thing to the following essence: 

‘That spongy Realkute woman 
ttrew out the’ broadest kind of a 


hint to come along with me today, but 


no indeedy! I've seen her try tha 
old dodge of trying to find her money 
to buy the tickets too often before. 
I never saw such a born sponge in all 
n life as that woman, and her hus- 
band isn’t much better. She fixed 
things so that I had to invite her t« 


dinner yesterday, and, of course, | 
couldn't invite her without having he: 
husband, too. She lives in an apart- 
ment only a few doors from ours, you | 
know, and she came in with a long 
face yesterday afternoon and told me 
a long doleful story about her gas| 
range being all clogged up and out} 
then she sniffed | 


of commission, and 


| do 


| get 





|at the air—the deep, foxy thing—and 
| she said: 


must be going to have 
another one of those delicious chicken 
stews of yours for dinner,’” and then 
she looked sad and sweet as she talk- 


My, you 


|ed about the hopeless state of her gas 
| range some more, and, of course, there 


wasn’t a thing in the world for me to 
but to ask her and her husband 
to have dinner with us, especially as 
she hinted that they’d have to take 
their meals in a restaurant until they 


| could have the range attended to. Of 


nice about it, al- 
though if there anything in the 
wide world that I do abominate and 
despise it’s those people who sponge 
upon their neighbors. 

“The worst of it was, it wasn’t a 
chicken stew all that I was cook- 
ing for dinner and that she smelt, but 
some turkey hash—I like these little 


course I had to be 


is 


al 


picked up meals occasionally, al- 
though my husband hates them but 
of course I wasn’t going to let that 
talky Mrs. Realkute know that we 


were going to have turkey hash for 
dinner, and so I had to hustle the 
maid out to get a stewing chicken, and 
there was all kinds of scrambling to 
the dinner on time, and I never 
saw two human beings try harder to 
eat themselves to death than those 
two Realkute people did. You’d think 
they’d never had a mouthful of food 
in all their lives. 


“Oh, yes, of course, I had to tell 
them that it always made me happy 
to see folks enjoy the food at my 


table, but all the same I like to see 
folks have some sort of manners when 
they are eating away from their own 
homes, and there wasn’t a morsel of 
that chicken stew left to be warmed 
over for breakfast. She ate about 
twice as much as her husband did at 
that, and if I had an appetite like that 
woman's I certainly wouldn’t let peo- 
ple find out about it, especially as 
she’s always trying to pose as one of 
these aesthetic spiritual beings and 
claims to be a Buddhist and is always 


talking about mahatmas and_ Kar- 
mas and astral bodies and Nirvanas 


and other things like that that live in 
horrid caves and never trim their fin- 
ger nails and pretend that  they’d 
solved all the riddles. It looks funny 
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to me to see a woman who tries to 
make strangers believe that she could 
live on the smell of orchids putting | 
away enough chicken stew to satisfy | 
a construction hand, ’deed it does. | 

“You see, these sponges have got a 
regular little system of getting even 
for little favors. Now that Mrs. Real- 
kute has hinted around for invitations 
to dinner with us three times in four 
months because when my _ husband) 
was out West on business last fall | 
for three weeks I took my meals with | 
them at their apartment. You see, it} 
was sort of lonesome for me to eat 
my meals alone in our apartment, and | 
Mrs. Realkute couldn’t help but see) 
that, and as we were pretty chummy | 
at that time, playing cards, the four of 
us, a couple of times a week, and all | 
that—why, of course, she couldn’t do 
anything else but ask me to take my 
meals with them while my husband 
was away. 

“I know that she just hated to do 
it, for she’s one »%f those women who 
pretends that she does’nt know a sin- 
gle, solitary thing about managing, 
which means, of course, that she’s so 
naturally lazy that it just irks her to 
do a single hand’s_ turn. But, of 
course she had to ask me for decency’s | 
sake, and so I took my meals with} 
them for the three weeks that my hus- 
band was out of the city. I know that 
she must have gone out and bought a 
new set of dishes, too, for they were 
brand new, and everybody knew that 
the Realkutes hardly had enough 
dishes for themselves to eat off of, 
for they’s the kind of folks, both of 


them, who put everything on their 
backs. 
“Well, she just spread herself all 


ovr the place in getting up fine meals 
all the time I ate with them, too, just 
out of stick-up-ness, although I| don't 
suppose they’d known what a good 
meal tasted like before I sat down at 
their table. She just wanted to put 
it all over me, that’s all, you see, the 
foolish creature, and for the first 
itme in her whole life, I suppose, she | 
just slaved and toiled, and, of course, 
I saw right away that her pretence 
that she didn’t know a th.ng about 
managing was all a bluff, for her meals | 
were all fine, and she supervised the 
getting of them all herself. And it | 








certainly does make me weary to see 
women posing around that they don’t 
know anything about such matters, 
just to try to make other folks believe 
that they’ve been born in rich, do- 
nothing families, when all the time 
they know about everything, and I’ve 
more than a suspicion that Mrs. Real- 
kute did quite a good deal of the act- 
ual cooking herself while I was tak- 
ing my meals with them last fall. 
“Anyhow, I don’t see that it was 
such a tremendous favor fer her to in- 
vite me to take my meals with them 


|during my husband’s absence, for I 


certainly should have done the same 
for her if her husband had been away 
—although I do hate to have inter- 


'lopers at my table—and, anyhow, it 


costs hardly a bit more to buy for 
three than it does for two—so far as 
the table is concerned, I mean—and 


so they were put to little or no ex- 


| pense, on my account, and, as for that 


new set of dishes that I know she 
bought, why, it was a good thing that 
something happened to make ’em pro- 
vide themselves with decent dishes, 
don’t you think? Anyhow, when my 
husband came back, didn’t I go and 
make Mrs. Realkute a really pretty 
zift—a brooch composed of her birth- 
stones? Of course, her birthstones 
are amethysts, and the gift wasn’t ex- 
pensive, but it’s the feeling with 
which a gift is made that counts, not 
the value. 

“Anyway, I can’t see why she should 
feel that, just because I ate with them 
in their flat for a little while on such 
a special occasion as the absence of 
my husband from the city, she’s en- 
titled to come hinting around all the 
time to be invited to dinner, especial- 
ly when | am going to have a scrap 
dinner for my husband and myself 
and have to go to all sorts of bother 
to fix up a regular dinner? It’s just 
because she wants to get square with 
my eating with them, that’s all, and 
of all the sordid things that ever I 


| heard of—don’t you think? But it’s just 


like all those sponges. They pretend 
that they're liberal and openhanded 
and all that but they store up almost 
every little thing that they do for you 
and take the very first chance to even 
up the account. 
“You know that Mrs. 


snippy little 
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Ritenext? 
them. 


Well, she’s another one of 


had luncheon at one of the department 
stores. The luncheon came to just 
$1.85 for the two of us, and she just 
dilly dallied around and did the best 
she knew to stick me for it by pre 
tending that she couldn: find any- 
thing but a twenty dollar bill in her 
pocketbook, but she’d been bragging 
to me all the morning about her un- 
cle out west 
present, and do you suppose that I! 


was going to be such a fool as to pay | 
for her luncheon when she had all of | 


that money—even if her uncle out 


west did send her $50, and maybe he} 
it | 
a} 
times, | 


didn’t, when 
Ritenext has 


did and maybe he 

comes to that—Mrs. 
pretty active imagination at 
and I'd get fat believing all of tne 
fairy tales she tells me about her 
rich relatives. Anyhow, I pretended 
to be interested in something else 
when the time came for paying the 
check, and she had to pay the $1.85. 
and she was as mad as a hornet. She 
just ordered that expensive luncheon 
with the express purpose of sticking 


me for the bill, but I wasn’t born next | 
week and I simply was not going to} 


have it. 

“Well, last week I met her again 
downtown, while I was shopping, and 
I could just see the crafty gleam in 
her eyes soon as she caught sight of 
me, and of course I knew right away 
that her idea would be to inveigle me 
into having another luncheon with 
her and then cooking up some sort of 
a scheme to make me pay for it— 
she is one of those sponges that love 
to get even too. But did I fall into any 
such a crazy trap as that? Well, I 
guess not. I’d no sooner caught sight 
of her than I said to myself, ‘My dear, 
that $1.85 that you had to separate 
yourself from is gone forever and ever 
more, so far as your ever being able 
io get it out of me again is concerned, 
and if you think you can’ ”— 

But the curtain was well up and the 
chorus of “Sh-sh-sh-s!” in the neigh- 
borhood of the woman with the hatch- 
et face and the carroty hair was de- 
termined and enthusiastic, and so the 
record as to what was the out- 


come of Mrs. Ritenext’s foxiness must 


Away back in Christmas week | 
we went shopping together and we| 


sending her $50 for a} 


remain forever unchronicled.—Wash- 
ington Star. 





CONNECTICUT’S OWN SALOON. 





Two Centuries Ago It Ran an Inn Ac- 
quired Under Foreclosure. 





In connection with the recent tem- 
| perance agitation it is recalled that 
| Connecticut once ran a saloon and 
that the Connecticut legislators moved 
{into the saloon to transact their busi- 
ness. 

On May 17, 1660, one Jeremiah Ad- 
ams, a member of the flock of the Rev. 
| Thomas Hooker, who migrated from 
Cambridge, Mass., to settle this town, 
secured a monopoly of the retail li- 
quor business for this village. At a 
sessior of the Connecticut lawmakers 
held in Hartford on March 1, 1661, 
| Adams obtained a license to conduct 
an inn, the permit to be held by Ad- 
ams and his heirs or successors as 
long as they conducted the place 
“to ye good liking and approbation 
of ye Gen’l Court.” 

But travellers were few and the 
first liquor enterprise in the capital 
was not a success, for on January 14, 
1690, Adams’ property went into the 
hands of a receiver, and the colony 
took possession on foreclosure pro- 
ceedings. The Connecticut lawmak- 
ers then had the saloon on their 
hands. Under their management the 
tavern was named the Bunch of 
Grapes, and for a number of years was 
the best known public house between 
New York and Boston. 

The General Court of Connecticut 
set aside a room in the upper part of 
the building for a legislative hall and 
| meetings were held there. For four 
years the Colony of Connecticut pros- 
pered in the saloon business and then 
sold out to Zachariah Sanford, Ad- 
ams’s grandson, 

It was during the time that he ran 
the hostelry that Capt. Joseph Wads- 
worth stole the charter from Sir Ed- 
mund Andros and hid it in the Char 
| ter Oak.—New York Sun. 


Sensible Chap. 
First Girl—What did he do when 
you told him he musn’t see you any 


more? 
' Second Girl—Turned the lights out! 
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CARGO STEAMER’S NOVEL RIG. 


Fitted with Four Derrick Masts Set 
in Pairs Ranging Athwartships. 


There appeared in the East River 
the other day a steamer having four 
masts which were set not ranging fore 
and aft in line amidships, as masts 
commonly are but in pairs, one pair 
forward and the other aft, and with 
the pairs as thus set ranging athwart- 
ships, making a strange looking rig. 
But a closer view showed these masts 
to be derrick masts such as many 
steamers carry, only differently plac- 
ed. 

This steamer was’ the Norwegian 
tramp Pollux, a vessel 257 feet in 
length and of a cargo capacity of 
about 2000 tons. For a vessel of her 
size she has unusually large hatches, 
designed to take in engines or ma- 
chinery or other large pieces of freight 
She has one such hatch aft and anoth- 
er forward, and forward of the latter 
another smaller hatch. 

The after pair of derrick masts rise 
from the two forward corners of the 
big forward hatch, and between that 
and the hatch further forward. The 
masts are supported by stays running 
down from the mastheads of each pair 
to the sides of the vessel, and each 
pair to the sides of the vessel, and 
each pair as a brace running across 
from masthead to masthead. 

Up the inboard side of each must 
are set step irons by which the mast 
head can be reached. The masts. 
which are sixty-five feet in height, and 
their booms are all of steel. There 
is an independent winch for’ each 
mast. 

Steamers with their derrick masts 
so placed are rare. The owners of 
this vessel, which is about three years 
old, have another steamer of the same 
dimensions, built at the same time and 
similarly rigged, this sister ship being 
now trading in Chinese waters. An 
officer of the Pollux said that there 
are two larger steamers of recent con 
struction, one a Swedish and the oth- 
er a German vessel, each having sev- 
en or eight derrick masts, which are 
not stepped in line amidships, but 
ranging in two lines nearer the sides 
—New York Sun. 





THE REAL AND FAKE DIAMONDS. 


Tests by Which the “Paste” Gem May 
Be Detected—The Largest Found. 


Now that there has been so much 
written recently about the manufac- 
ture of diamonds, it may be interest- 
ing to recall a few facts about this 
“prince among gems.” The largest 
diamond ever discovered is the Culli- 
nan, found on January 25, 1905, in the 
Premier mine, about twenty miles 
from Pretoria, South Africa. It was 
the half of an enormous octahedron, 
which had probably split owing to in- 
ternal strain. This gem was recently 
presented by the Transvaal govern- 
ment to King Edward. It measured 
before cutting 4 inches by 2 1-2 inches 
by 2 inches, and weighed nearly a 
pound and a half (622 grams). 

The diamond is the hardest material 
known, although carbide of silicon, 
commercially known as carborundum, 
approaches it very closely. Although 


exceedingly hard, the diamond is very 
brittle, so that a sharp blow will often 


fracture it. Sir William Crookes, 
who has made a study of diamonds for 
many years, showed that if a good one 
was placed between the steel jaws of 
an hydraulic press, and the pressure 
was appplied gradually, the jaws 
might be made to meet without the 
slightest injury to the diamond, the 
hard steel closing around it and tak- 
ing an impression of the much harder 
diamond just like so much wax. 

The diamond possesses the greatest 
power of refracting light of all known 
colorless substances. One of the most 
interesting of all the wonderful prop- 
erties of the diamond is its phosphor- 
escence in the dark after exposure to 
the sun or to friction. The phosphor- 
escence is sometimes great enough to 
read by when the diamond is subject- 
ed to the high tension electric dis- 
charge in a vacuum tube. 

Besides its phosphorescence the dia- 
mond is distinguished from “paste” 
imitations by its perfect transparency 
to Rontgen or X rays, highly refrac- 
tive as well as ordinary glass being 
more or less opaque to them.—New 
York Tribune. 
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Sixty-five years in the life of 
a teacher (1841-1906), by Ed- 


ward Hicks Magill. 

This is a record of the au- 
thor’s early life; of his determin- 
ed struggle for a thorough edu- 
cation, at Williston Seminary, 
Yale College, and Brown Uni- 
versity; of his distinguished 
service as a teacher in the 
Providence fFligh School, ‘the 
Boston Latin School, and_ es- 
pecially at Swarthmore College. 
with which he has been associ- 
ated since its foundation—over 
twenty years, 

Dr. Edward H. Magill’s teach- 
ing dates from the period when 
educational methods in America 
were generally crude, and often 
dull and severe; and as he was 
one of the pioneers in introduc- 
ing wiser and more efficient 
plans, the radical changes in 
our educational system during 
the last half century are inter- 
estingly traced in this volume. 
In his own work, it was true, 
as one of his pupils has said, 
“No lesson was dull, no lecture 
perfunctory.” The human side 
of the teacher was always sc- 
cessful. Many distinguished 
men have been educated under 
Dr. Magill, and some striking 
incidents about them are record- 
ed by him. 
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Michigan and Canada. 

Is a fearless defender of 
Human Rights. 
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“Life and Times of Frederick * 
Douglass.” Written by him- 
self. His Early Life as a‘, % 
Slave, His Escape From ‘Bond- 24% 
age, and His Complete His-:, ¥ 
tory to the Time of His Déath, <7 
with an Introduction by Judges x 
George L. Ruffin of Boston:* 752" 4 
pages, price $2.50 net. Price** 
to foreign countries “‘is* $2.70.7 
Send money by P? O."Money., 
Order to ‘Charlés ~Aléxarder,. 
714 Shawnmiut Avenue, Boston.’. 
This is‘ one of' the mést' ‘not-? 
able books ever written hy, 
an €x- slave. 7 
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Horace Talbert, M. Ay 2 
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BOOKS ON THE NEGRO 


A History of The Negro Race in America 
BY GEORGE W. WILLIAMS, First Colored Member of the Ohio Legislature 
This is a most comprehensive study of the Negro. It is authentic and 
inspiring. Every Negro who has any interest in his race ought to be tho- 
roughly acquainted with its history. Then get this book. A new popular 
edition.—Two volumes in one, 1100 pages.—Handsomely bound in cloth. 
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If you wish to present your friend with an acceptable gift—one that will 


be long cherished—send a book on the vital question: 
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Sixty-five years in the life of 
a teacher (1841-1906), by Ed- 


ward Hicks Magill. 

This is a record of the au- 
thor’s early life; of his determin- 
ed struggle for a thorough edu- 
cation, at Williston Seminary, 
Yale College, and Brown Uni- 
versity; of his distinguished 
service as a teacher in the 
Providence fFligh School, ‘he 
Boston Latin School, and es- 
pecially at Swarthmore College. 
with which he has been associ- 
ated since its foundation—over 
twenty years, 

Dr. Edward H. Magill’s teach- 
ing dates from the period when 
educational methods in America 
were generally crude, and often 
dull and severe; and as he was 
one of the pioneers in introdne- 
ing wiser and more efficient 
plans, the radical changes in 
our educational system during 
the last half century are inter- 
estingly traced in this volume. 
In his own work, it was trne, 
as one of his pupils has said, 
“No lesson was dull, no lecture 
perfunctory.” The human side 
of the teacher was always 3’1I¢- 
cessful. Many distinguished 
men have been educated under 
Dr. Magill, and some striking 
incidents about them are record- 
ed by him. 
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“Life and Times of Frederick 
Douglass.” Written by him- 
self. His Early Life as a 
Slave, His Escape From Bond- 
age, and His Complete Hlis- 
tory to the Time of His Death, 
with an Introduction by Judge 
George L. Ruffin of Boston. 752 
pages, price $2.50 net. Price 
to foreign countries is $2.70. 
Send money by P. O. Money 
Order to Charles Alexander,~ 
714 Shawmut Avenue, Boston. 
This is one of the most not- 
able books ever written hv 
an ex-slave. 
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“The Sons of Allen.” By Rev. 
Horace Talbert, M. A. 
Together with a sketch of the 
rise and progress of Wilber- 
force University, Wilberforce, 
Ohio. 286 pages, price $2, pos- 
tage prepaid in any part of the 
United States. Charles Alex- 

Editer aud Publisher ander, 714 Shawmut Avenue, 

714 Shawmut Ave., Boston, Mass, Boston, Mass. 
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BOOKS ON THE NEGRO 


A History of The Negro Race in America 
BY GEORGE W. WILLIAMS, First Colored Member of the Ohio Legislature 
This is a most comprehensive study of the Negro. It is authentic and 
inspiring. Every Negro who has any interest in his race ought to be tho- 
roughly acquainted with its history. Then get this book. A new popular 
edition.—Two volumes in one, 1100 pages.—Handsomely bound in cloth. 
Price reduced from $7.00 to $4.00 

If you wish to present your friend with an acceptable gift—one that will 
be long cherished—send a book on the vital question: “The Negro Prob- 
lem.” 
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